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THE ART OF READING MEDIEVAL PERSONIFI- 
CATION-ALLEGORY 


By Rosert Worth FRANK, JR. 


The modern reader of medieval allegories must often agree 
with Mrs. Malaprop that nothing is so headstrong as an 


allegory, on the banks of Nile or elsewhere. It seems the most 
intractable of forms. He is told it must be interpreted, with the 
implication that its true meaning accompanied the author to 
his tomb these many centuries ago. And he is further dis- 
couraged when he sees all kinds of writing labeled “ allegory,” 
until almost everything written in the Middle Ages seems to 
belong in this locked book-case. But reading an allegory, 
especially one with personifications, is not the mysterious 
process which critics may have made it appear to be. A few 
simple principles are all the reader needs. 

First, he must not confuse one kind of allegory with another. 
He most certainly will make this confusion, however, if he 
listens to the careless cataloguers and literary historians. He 
will read the Divine Comedy, in which characters and signifi- 
cant details are concrete and have a second meaning, that is, 
are symbols; and he will be told this is an allegory. Then he 
will read Piers Plowman, in which characters and significant 
details are abstractions and have only one meaning, that is, 
are personifications; and he will be told that this, too, is an 
allegory. Obviously the two poems are two different kinds of 
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writing. If they are both allegories, they are different kinds 
of allegory. The first thing to do is to distinguish between them. 
For that purpose, distinct terms are needed. 

Since Hegel’s day many critics have referred to Dante’s kind 
of allegory as “ symbolism,” and to Langland’s as “ allegory.” * 
These terms, however, are not completely satisfactory. One 
critic has observed that, in addition to violating medieval 
usage, the term “symbolism ” is too inclusive for allegory as 
a whole, let alone one kind, and “allegory ” is too inclusive 
for a narrative using personifications, for such a narrative is 
merely one kind of allegory. He suggests “allegory” for 
Dante’s kind of poem and “ personification allegory ” for Lang- 
land’s.? But calling the Divine Comedy “ allegory ” has the 
defect of using a generic term for what is one species of the 
genus. Another student objects to using the conventional 
terms “ allegory ” and “ symbolism ” for the two types because 
“allegory is a word used to describe a work of art as a whole 
(as pastoral is), and symbol is a word used to describe a par- 
ticular kind of ingredient in a whole work of art.” In other 
words, he says, “ symbolism” and “ allegory ” do not differ 
as a play of Shakespeare’s differs from a play of Rowley’s, 
but as a line of verse differs from a play.’ I propose here to 
sacrifice euphony to clarity and call Dante’s type of allegory 
“ symbol-allegory,” and Langland’s type “ personification- 
allegory.” 

Although the reader can thus distinguish between the two 
forms, the medieval writer often complicates matters slightly 
by employing both forms in the same piece of writing. He had 
little sense of these literary forms as forms. To him both were 


1 The history of the terms has been traced by Leo Leonard Camp, Studies in 
the Rationale of Medieval Allegory, 1942, an unpublished doctoral dissertation 
in the University of Washington Library, p. 36. I am greatly indebted in this 
article to Camp’s work, and I am happy to have the opportunity to call attention 
to it. It deserves a better fate than to lie forgotten in the Limbo of unpublished 
dissertations. For a published summary, see Abstracts of Theses and Faculty 
Bibliography, 1942-3, Publications of the University of Washington, Theses Series, 
VIII, June, 1944, 93-96. 

 Ibid., pp. 4-5, 58, 62. 

® Paul Pickrel, Religious Allegory in Medieval England: an Introductory Study 
Based on the Vernacular Sermon before 1250, an unpublished doctoral dissertation 
in the Yale University Library (1944), p. 10. This dissertation contains a brilliant 
first chapter on the nature of allegory—primarily symbol allegory. 
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methods of expressing the truth. The medieval Church con- 
stantly stimulated his imagination with both symbols and 
abstractions. In giving allegorical interpretations to the Serip- 
tures and to beasts, flowers, jewels, etc., the Church created 
a mode of thought which encouraged symbol-allegory. In 
raising to supreme importance the soul of the true believer 
and in picturing the world as a place where vices and virtues 
struggled for that soul, the Church gave abstractions a dramatic 
significance which encouraged personification-allegory. Medie- 
val preaching, for one, employed both forms and helped give 
them currency.* Late medieval writers of personification- 
allegory saw nothing incongruous about introducing symbols 
into their work. The Rose in the Roman de la Rose and the 
tower on the toft and the dungeon in the dale in Piers Plowman 
are symbols. But the reader can easily distinguish between a 
personification and a symbol, and all he must do when the 
devices appear side by side is to read a passage of symbol- 
allegory in one way and a passage of personification-allegory 
in another. 

How should he read each kind of allegory? He gets no help 
from the Middle Ages themselves, for they were not interested 
in this kind of literary criticism.’ The definition of allegory 
commonly accepted then, one inherited from the ancients, 
will cover both types: “ Allegoria est enim, sicut saepe jam 
dictum est, quando aliud dicitur, et aliud significatur.”*® The 
rules must be worked out empirically. 


“Cf. G. R. Owst, Literature and the Pulpit in Medieval England, Cambridge, 
England, 1933, pp. 56-109; Paul Pickrel, op. cit., passim. 
5 This fact emerges clearly in J. W. H. Atkins, English Literary Criticism: the 
Medieval Phase, Cambridge, England, 1943. 
® Cassiodorus, on Psalm xxxi. 13, Migne, PL 70, col. 223. Similar definitions are 
given by Isidore of Seville, Etymologiarum Libri XX, Migne, PL 82, col. 115; and 
“ Prothemata Glossae Ordinariae,” Migne, PL 113, col. 63. Migne lists the patristic 
definitions in PL 219, Index XLVI, cols. 123 ff. Since the problem of “allegory ” 
seems to be a semantic problem as much as anything, the reader had better be 
warned of a pitfall in the use of the word “allegoria” by the medieval commen- 
tators. In addition to being used in the generic sense illustrated by the definition 
just cited, “allegoria” was used as the term for one of the four levels of meaning 
possible in the Scriptures. The much repeated rhyme will make the point clear: 
Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia. 


(Migne, PL 113, col. 28) This more specific meaning of “allegoria” is itself 
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In symbol-allegories characters and significant details are 
presented in concrete form. In addition to their literal value 
they have a figurative value. The cross symbolizes Christ; 
Virgil, in the Divine Comedy, is not only the shade of the 
Augustan poet but also the power of human reason. The inter- 
pretative problem is to find, first, the other meaning of the 
symbols employed and, second, the other meaning of the 
pattern of relationship between the symbols and the action in 
which they are engaged, if there is action.”: What is the other 
meaning of the ship and the rudder in the poem On the Death 
of Edward III? * And what is the other meaning of the relation- 
ship between rudder and ship? 

How is the reader to solve this problem? Usually the 
problem is solved within the text itself. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the medieval allegorist was not intent on baffling his 
reader. His purpose was to communicate. Frequently he 
explained his symbol-allegory explicitly. The Middle English 
Bestiary, for example, gives the “ significatio ” of each animal 
in detail. In the poem On the Death of Edward ITT, the reader 
is told that the ship was the knights of England, the rudder 
was Edward III. Holy Church in Piers Plowman carefully 
explains the meaning of the tower and the dungeon, and the 
Samaritan explains the “ other ” meaning of the scene in which 
he helps the wounded traveler,’ familiar as this other meaning 


somewhat slippery. Most frequently, “allegoria” as a level of meaning in Scripture 
refers to the figurative or typological sense of Scripture, by which persons, things, 
and occurrences recorded before the earthly life of Christ prefigure similar matters 
in the Gospels. “It assumes a mysterious harmony between the Old Testament 
and the New, the ‘types’ of the former anticipating and conforming to the 
‘antitypes’ of the latter.” (Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church, 
Oxford, 1933, Vol. II, p. 265.) This is the sense of “allegoria” given by Nicolas 
de Lyra: “. . . si res significatae per voces referantur ad significandum ea quae 
sunt in nova lege credenda, sic accipitur sensus allegoricus. . . .” (Migne, PL 113, 
col. 28.) Sometimes the commentators are careful when using “allegoria” in this 
restricted sense to use phrases like “sensus mysticus” or “sensus spiritualis” in 
referring to the non-literal in general. The reader had better check the context 
before deciding what sense “allegoria” carries in any particular passage. 

7In my discussion of symbol-allegory I am indebted to Paul Pickrel, op. cit., 
pp. 5-20. 

8 Minor Poems of the Vernon MS., I, edited by F. J. Furnivall, EETS, o.s. 117, 
London, 1901, pp. 715-18. 

® The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman . . ., Text B, edited by 
W. W. Skeat, EETS, o.s. 38, London, 1869: I. 12 ff.; XVII. 90-123. All references 
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was. The explanations of the “ allegorical ” sense were sung as 
part of the play of Isaac and Rebecca.'® The writer, of course, 
does not always explain. Sometimes he may feel it is artistically 
clumsy to explain. Sometimes it might be dangerous (true of 
political symbol-allegory in particular) .‘‘ Sometimes he can 
rely (or thinks he can) on his audience to understand his other 
meaning.’* Sometimes he may wish to be understood by a select 
few and no one else."* Or finally, sometimes he is a mystic and 
cannot describe his experience literally, symbols are his only 
language."* 

In all such symbol-allegories where the figurative meaning 
is not stated, the other value for the symbols and their pattern 
of relationship (and activity) must be worked out from either 
the narrower context of the work itself or the wider context 
of relevant biographical and historical facts and contemporary 
ideas and ideologies. This wider context must be recreated 
accurately and, sometimes, in considerable detail, with the 
proper emphasis of elements in the context. This is one of the 
most important and most demanding tasks of historical 
criticism. 

My primary interest is not in symbol-allegory, and so I 
shall not analyze further the method for reading such allegories. 
What must be remembered, however, is that they utilize con- 
crete images and not abstractions. When a concrete image has 
an abstract value it is stated elsewhere or revealed by the 
context, never explicitly in the symbol itself. If it were, the 
symbol would cease to be a concrete image and so would cease 
to be a symbol. 


to Piers Plowman will be to this edition. I have used Piers Plowman for most of 
the examples of personification-allegory in this study, since it is the most discussed 
and the most successful of the medieval English personification-allegories. 

1° Drama of the Medieval Church, II, 258-64. 

‘1 Cf. the symbol-allegory of the belling of the cat in Piers Plowman. Langland 
says he dare not explain the story: Pr. 208-09. 

%* This would probably be Chaucer’s attitude in using what little symbol-allegory 
there is in The Book of the Duchess. 

*8 Jefferson Butler Fletcher believes this is the motivation for Dante’s symbol- 
allegory: Symbolism of the Divine Comedy, New York, 1921, pp. 2-4. 

14 Edward A. Bloom, “ The Allegorical Principle.” ELI, XVI (1951), 174-75, 
has an interesting statement on obscurity in allegory (i.e., symbol-allegory). A 
certain degree of obscurity, he points out, is inseparable from the form, but 
obscurity has never been considered an attribute of allegory. 
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Personification-allegory is quite different. Its essential char- 
acteristic is that it uses abstractions as though they were 
concrete substances—people, places, things.’ Strife in Le Songe 
d’Enfer is a tavern bully; Righteousness is a sword with which 
the Pilgrim in the Pélerinage de Vie Humaine defends himself. 
The mistake the reader usually makes in reading this kind of 
allegory is the mistake of looking for more hidden meanings 
than the form allows. Personification-allegories are closer to 
the literal than symbol-allegories. This point was made by the 
late Leo Leonard Camp, who insisted that the form is allegoric 
only under certain conditions. In the Middle Ages, he believed, 
it was written and read as literal narrative.*° His conclusions 
are worth summarizing. When a personification merely talks, 
as when Nature speaks in the De Planctu Naturae, the situa- 
tion is not usually allegoric: “ The intention is to give direct 
discourse on a subject. This would be literal.” ‘7 When moral 
types, types of character or passion, act according to their 
character, their action will be literal. The action of Glutton in 
Piers Plowman, for example, has no double significance, It is 
simply the conduct proper to such a type. “ Personified 
types ... may or may not act allegorically, and perhaps most 
often they act literally.”** The action of a moral or social type 
is allegoric when “ it is the metaphoric action of a type which 
is treated as if it had only a mental existence.” ?° Personifica- 
tion-allegory is clearly allegoric when abstractions engage in 
action: “ The behavior of any abstraction, except a moral or 
social type, would be utterly absurd if it did not have a second 
sense.” °° Camp summarized his discussion of the form as 


*® Bertrand H. Bronson, replying to C. S. Lewis’ obvious preference for symbolism 
over allegory, asserts that: “Symbol and personification are not opposites. The 
two terms are not even commensurate, for the first includes and transcends the 
second. A personification is but one among many kinds of symbol.” (“ Personifi- 
cation Reconsidered,” ELH, XIV (1947), 167.) Personification and symbol may 
not be opposites, but they do differ from one another, if by personification one 
means an abstraction used as though it possessed concreteness and if by symbol 
one means a concrete person, place, or thing used to mean something other than 
itself. 
1° Studies in the Rationale of Medieval Allegory, p. 84. 

7 Ibid., pp. 58, 75. 

8 Tbid., p. 64. 
1° Tbid., p. 76. 
2° Tbhid., p. 61. 
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follows: “A personification is thus allegoric by its action and 
not because it represents something different from itself [which 
it does not]; it is the action which carries the secondary 
meaning, which differs from the one apparent.” ** 

I would suggest a slight modification of Camp’s position. 
The reader may feel that the situation is also allegoric when 
a personification speaks or when a moral or social type acts 
according to type. There is no such entity as Nature with the 
power of speech. The poet really means that this is what man 
‘an or should learn from nature (whatever he may mean by 
“nature ”’). Likewise Gluttony is not an entity that talks or 
acts. The poet really means that gluttony leads to talk or 
action of this kind. The reader must go beyond the poet’s literal 
statement here to some extent, however simple and immediate 
the process of understanding the real meaning may be. The 
metaphoric action of moral types and the action of abstractions 
are more clearly allegoric, I believe, because the process by 
which the reader understands the real meaning is more con- 
scious and complex and involves interpretation of each detail 
of the action. If the allegorist says Drunkenness spends his 
evenings noisily in a tavern and falls in a ditch on the way 
home, the reader has only to see that the allegorist really 
means drunkenness causes this kind of action. There is no other 
meaning to the noisy evening or the action of falling in a ditch. 
These are literal. But if the allegorist says Drunkenness lures 
Reason into an ale-house, befuddles him with drink, and 
persuades him to go off with a tart named Sensuality, each 
detail must be interpreted. The relationships and the actions 
are not to be taken literally. The reader must see that the 
allegorist really means that drunkenness may corrupt man’s 
reason and lead to sensuality. 

The great value of Camp’s analysis is that it narrowly 
circumscribes the area of the allegoric in personification-allegory 
and points out the considerable degree to which the form is 
literal narrative. Only the action is allegoric, and often not 
that (or only in a most limited way). Characters are never 
allegoric. They are literal; they mean what their names say 
they mean. The error which the reader is most likely to make 


"1 Ibid., p. 62. 
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is to treat the personifications as though they were symbols 
and “interpret ” them. And so he wastes time puzzling over 
what is really meant by a character called Desire, and, what 
is worse, sometimes discovers, he thinks, what it really means.” 
Actually, of course, the allegorist meant “ desire ” and nothing 
more. That was why he gave the character that name.** 

The fundamental difference between the method used in 
reading symbol-allegory and that used in reading personifica- 
tion-allegory may be stated as follows. In symbol-allegory, 
the reader must make two interpretations before he can under- 
stand the “ other ” meaning of the narrative. He must interpret, 
first, the symbols, and second, their pattern of relationship 
and activity. For example, the reader must translate the 
characters of Virgil and Dante into their other meaning. Virgil 
also means the human reason; Dante also means mankind in 
general. Next, the reader must translate their relationship 
and activity. In the Inferno Virgil acts as Dante’s guide 
through the various circles of Hell. This pattern of relationship 
and activity means that the human reason can lead mankind 
to a knowledge of what is evil and what sins should be avoided. 
Not until he has made two translations—of the symbols and 
of their relationship and activity—can the reader understand 
the symbol-allegory. In personification-allegory, on the other 
hand, the reader must make at most one translation to under- 
stand the allegory. He does not have to find a second meaning 
for the personifications in the allegory, for they have none. 


*° For example, Greta Hort, Piers Plowman and Contemporary Religious Thought, 
London, Church Historical Society, [19377], pp. 69 ff., treats some of the personifi- 
cations as “allegorical” characters and says the character Truth is really 
“ synderesis’; Kynde Wit is really “lex naturalis.” 

*8 Absolute inflexibility on this point is probably unscientific. Bernard Huppé 
has argued, for instance, that in the Lady Meed episode in Piers Plowman, the 
abstractions Lady Meed and Conscience are literal, i.e., are meed (reward) and 
conscience, but at a second level are at times historical characters: Conscience is 
John of Gaunt, Lady Meed is sometimes Alice Perrers, sometimes Piers Gaveston. 
(“The A-Text of Piers Plowman and the Norman Wars,” PMLA, LIV (1939), 
37-64, especially 61-62, n.46.) Possibly. The action or speech of a personification 
might be intended to suggest the action or speech of a particular historical 
character; a personification might even be intended to suggest a historical character. 
But that a personification would be intended to represent a historical character 
seems less likely, since real characters and symbols may be used in a personification- 
allegory. Certainly a personification cannot stand for a concept or quality other 
than that expressed by the name of the personification. 
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Their names—Thought, Wit, Nature—express their one and 
only meaning. What the reader must sometimes do is to find 
the second meaning for the pattern of relationship and activity 
in which the personifications are placed. In Piers Plowman, 
Dame Study is introduced as Wit’s wife. This relationship of 
the characters really means something else: that the activity 
of study is closely related to the faculty of wit, the faculty of 
sensory intelligence. But this one translation—of a relationship 
or activity—is the only translation the reader must make. In 
other words, in symbol-allegory the reader translates characters 
(and significant details) and relationships and actions. In 
personification-allegory, he translates only relationships and 
actions. 

(There is, of course, another process which the reader must 
perform in reading personification-allegory, but it cannot be 
called translation or interpretation in the sense in which I have 
just used these words. Since the relationship or actions of 
abstractions usually express a general idea—for example, that 
worldly riches corrupt man’s moral powers—the reader has 
the problem he has with any generalization: he must under- 
stand what the generalization means. This is not always easy. 
If, for example, in a personification-allegory two characters 
called Anger and Patience build a castle called Gluttony (I 
improvise here), the reader will probably be puzzled. The 
allegorist is saying that anger and patience give rise to gluttony. 
But neither his experience nor any body of ideas the reader is 
familiar with supports this generalization. The problem here, 
however, would be one in the author’s psychology or biography, 
or in literary sources or the history of ideas. It would not be 
a problem in the interpretation of personification-allegory as 
allegory.) 

Certain more specific observations may be made about 
reading personification-allegories. The names of the characters 
are all-important, for it is through them that the allegorist 
states a good part of his meaning. The reader must therefore 
understand what a character’s name means, for that will be 
the key to his speeches and actions.** If the reader thinks that 


24 Cf. on this point W. Roy Mackenzie, The English Moralities from the Point 
of View of Allegory (Harvard Studies in English, Vol. II), Boston and London, 
1914, p. xi. 
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“imaginatyf” means “imagination” and nothing more, he 
cannot properly understand that portion of Piers Plowman in 
which the character Imaginatyf acts and speaks. The names 
also may give the reader a key to the theme or problem being 
dramatized. The writer of a personification-allegory did not 
choose his abstractions at random. His choice was governed 
by the body of ideas or the facts of the situation which he was 
treating. Like any writer dramatizing a theme or problem, 
he considered the aspects of that theme and gave each its 
place in the narrative, presenting it in the form, usually, of an 
abstraction. The meanings stated in the characters’ names, 
when considered as a unit, will help the reader to see the central 
issue of the personification-allegory. For example, the personifi- 
cations Thought, Wit, Clergy (Learning) , Dame Study, Dame 
Scripture (Writings), and Imaginatyf in the first vision of 
Dowel in Piers Plowman suggest that the central issue here 
is some question or problem about the human intelligence and 
human learning. 

Another point to note is that all the characters in a personifi- 
cation-allegory need not be abstractions. C.S. Lewis complains 
that not all the characters in the Roman de la Rose are aspects 
of the lover’s or the lady’s thought and emotion. Jalosie 
represents the interference of the lady’s relatives; Amis, the 
typical friend, is hardly a personification at all; and the Nurse 
or Duenna is a specific individual, not an abstraction.?®> Lewis’ 
complaint is unjustified. It arises, I believe, out of his preoccu- 
pation with the portrayal of states of mind in some medieval 
personification-allegories.*° He seems to feel no other matter 
is appropriate for the form. Although the inner life was often 
effectively treated in the form, the form was not used for 
this purpose alone, as Lady Philosophy, Genius, Grace Dieu, 
and four-score other non-subjective personifications prove.” 
Guillaume de Lorris knew more about the form than C. §S. 
Lewis, and he included the characters Lewis objects to because 


*5 The Allegory of Love, Oxford, 1938, pp. 118, 119. 

2° Cf. ibid., pp. 30, 69, 113. 

27 Cf. Ernest Langlois’ amusing comment: “On ne personnifiait pas seulement les 
vices, les vertus, les arts, les facultés de l’Ame, mais aussi les saisons, les plantes, 
les animaux, les fleuves, les montagnes, les éléments, les aliments, ete.” Origines 
et Sources du Roman de la Rose, Paris, 1891, p. 66. 
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they belonged. He was writing, not about the minds of lovers, 
but about a love affair, of which the lady’s and the lover’s 
states of mind, relatives, friends, and duennas were all a part. 
In placing a real person (the Duenna) in the poem, he was well 
within his rights.** The form is a very elastic one. Personifi- 
cations of states of mind and of categories of objective reality, 
moral types, specific individuals—the reader must accept them 
all as characters and try to relate them to the theme which the 
writer is developing. 

It is also useful to remember that there is generally a relation- 
ship between the writer’s meaning and the physical form and 
activity of his personifications. An obvious example is the 
portraits of Hate, Felonye, Vilanye, Coveitise, etc., on the wall 
encircling the garden in the Roman de la Rose. The fact that 
they are grouped together means they are a unit. The fact 
that they are part of the wall encircling the garden means these 
qualities are walled out of the garden and a young man possess- 
ing them would be barred from the fashionable, idle society 
within, from the world of courtly love. 

The intention to communicate meaning by the physical form 
and activity of the personification occasionally leads to another 
kind of elasticity. The physical form or activity ascribed to 
the personification may shift as the allegorist endeavors to 
indicate what concrete realities his abstraction applies to. 
“nvy, in the confession scene in Piers Plowman, seems now a 
man, now a woman. There is no need for the reader to be 
confused. The poet has not lost control of his personification. 
It is merely his way of showing envy at work among both men 
and women. The name remains the same, and so the reader 
knows that envy is the theme, for all the shifts of form and 
action.”° 

One final word of warning. It is sometimes argued that since 


28'W. Roy Mackenzie, op. cit., p. 3, pointed out that when God or the Devil 
appears in a morality, he is neither an abstraction nor a type; he is God, or he is 
the Devil. 

?° Owst, among others (op. cit., pp. 88-89), thinks this practice a defect in 
Piers Plowman. Although I am concerned in this article with the exegesis of 
personification-allegory, not the aesthetics of the form, Langland’s device of giving 
a shifting concrete content to an abstraction, a kind of montage technique, seems 
to me an effective technique for giving some variety and subtlety to a personifica- 
tion and for overcoming the tendency of the form to become static. 
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the medieval exegetist and the medieval writer of symbol- 
allegory were both concerned with the non-literal, the writer 
must have been influenced by the exegetist. Even as the 
exegetist read four levels of meaning into the Scriptures, the 
writer wrote four levels of meaning into his work—a truly 
virtuoso performance. It is easy, however, to over-estimate the 
prevalence of the four-fold method in medieval exegetical work. 
An investigation of the use of allegory in English sermon litera- 
ture before 1250 has noted that preachers ordinarily discussed 
only one allegorical level in a Scriptural passage and applied 
the four-fold method infrequently.*° It is also a fact that 
interest in the four-fold method of interpretation waned in the 
later medieval period. Nicholas of Lyra, for example, though 
not denying that the four levels of meaning (or three levels, or 
two) were sometimes present in the Scriptures, stressed the 
importance of the literal sense and condemned the heavy layer 
of “ mystical” interpretation which, he said, almost smothered 
the literal text and made an understanding of it well nigh 
impossible.** Something more substantial than an off-hand 
allusion to “ the four fold method in the medieval period ” must 
be supplied before the reader should feel obliged to look for four 
levels of meaning in a medieval symbol-allegory. He may even 
content himself with finding only a “ second ” meaning in the 
Divine Comedy. The argument remains to be proved for 
Dante’s use of the four-fold method, even though he referred 
to the method in discussing the Canzoni and again in discussing 
the Divine Comedy.** 


8° Paul Pickrel, op. cit., pp. 50-51, 84. 

51 Migne, PL 113, col. 30. De Lyra and other commentators pointed out that 
Scripture did not always have four levels of meaning: sometimes it had only a literal 
sense; sometimes it had no literal sense, properly speaking; sometimes a literal and a 
moral sense only, ete. cols.: 33-35. De Lyra himself announced that he would 
concentrate on the literal sense. The changes of emphasis in medieval Scriptural 
exegesis are described by Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 
Oxford, 1941, passim, a most readable and humane study of a forbidding subject; 
and P. C. Spicq, Esquisse d’une Histoire de l'Exégése Latine au Moyen Age, Paris, 
1944, passim. 

52 An early, very general essay suggesting that the four-fold method of interpre- 
tation be applied to Dante is S. Udny, “ The Interpretation of Dante,” Living Age, 
CCXXXVII (1903), 735-44. Opposed are C. S. Lewis, op. cit., p. 48, note; and 
L. L. Camp, op. cit., pp. 17, 203. A massive attempt to apply the method to Dante 
was made by H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought and its 
Consummation in the Divine Comedy, New Haven, 1929. C. H. Grandgent, in his 
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Weak as the case is for symbol-allegory, it is weaker still 
for personification-allegory. For one thing, the form developed 
without any historical connection whatsoever with Scriptural 
exegesis.” And its literal nature renders it an impossible 
medium for the four-fold method. The meaning of a character 
is expressed in its name. It cannot, therefore, mean two or 
three other things as well. It is just possible, I have noted, 
for a personification to refer to or suggest a specific person." 
An abstraction named Hope, for example, might suggest, say, 
the Black Prince. But Hope cannot also have other, distinct 
abstract meanings like good thoughts and salvation. I raise the 
issue because the four-fold method of interpretation has been 
suggested for at least one personification-allegory, Piers Plow- 
man, and, less vigorously, for another, the Roman de la Rose. 
Nevill Coghill has argued that the method should be applied 
to Langland’s poem: “ All these four meanings [the literal, the 
allegorical, the moral or tropological, and the anagogical] are 
to be found in Piers Plowman. They are sometimes simul- 
taneous, sometimes interlinked, sometimes single; but on all 
four planes the poem is complete, and all understanding of it 
must move poetically among them all.” * If at this point the 
reader throws up his hands in despair, it is small wonder. 
Coghill’s suggestion would make of the poem a _ hopelessly 
complex design. If Piers Plowman deals with the anagogical at 
any point, that fact will be evident from the names of the 
personifications and their speeches and actions. The speeches 


review of Dunbar’s book (Speculum, V (1930), 111), expressed strong doubts that 
the method should be applied to Dante. Camp, op. cit., pp. 203-9, analyzes specific 
errors of Dunbar’s method. Charles S. Singleton’s contention that the literal level 
in The Divine Comedy is a truth, not a fiction, need not concern us here. But he 
apparently discusses the poem in terms of only two levels of meaning, the literal 
and the allegorical: “ Dante’s Allegory,” Speculum, XXV_ (1950), 78-86. 

83H. Flanders Dunbar, op. cit., p. 278. 

84See note 23. 

85“ Introduction,” The Vision of Piers Plowman, newly rendered into modern 
English by Henry W. Wells, New York, 1935, p. xvii. Coghill has repeated this 
view in later writings on Piers Plowman. Camp. op. cit., p. 4, criticizes Coghill 
on this point, as does Morton W. Bloomfield in his review of Coghill’s The Pardon 
of Piers Plowman in Speculum, XXII (1947), 463. Recently Coghill seems to 
have suggested that the four-fold (or rather, the three-fold) method should be 
applied to the Roman de la Rose; see his The Poet Chaucer (The Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge, 185), London, New York, Toronto, 1949, pp. 12-13. 
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and actions will pertain to matters anagogical, the celestial 
mysteries, and the personifications will be aspects of these 
celestial mysteries. There will be no need to appeal to the four- 
fold method to perceive the anagogical sense. No need, and no 
excuse. The method is impossible for the form, and the reader 
should put it out of his thoughts. 

If the reader, in short, will remember that personification- 
allegory is primarily designed to make the meaning explicit 
and is very close to the literal in its statement, the form as 
form will cause him little difficulty. 


Illinois Institute of Technology 
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THE IDEA OF HISTORY IN MARLOWE’S 
TAMBURLAINE 


By Irvine Ripner 


At either end of Christopher Marlowe’s short career stands 
a great historical drama. Edward II, perhaps his finest 
achievement, is one of the best of Elizabethan chronicle plays 
and one which, by its direct influence upon Shakespeare, indi- 
cated the highest potentialities which that dramatic genre 
was to reach. It is sometimes forgotten, however, that the 
first part of Tamburlaine, the play whose overwhelming success 
virtually ushered in a new era in the English drama, is also a 
history play. It is, moreover, as Tucker Brooke has emphasized, 
“more than any other drama, the source and original of the 
Elizabethan history play.” * What essentially distinguishes the 
history play from other forms of drama is, as Lily B. Campbell 
has pointed out,’ the author’s purpose: in the history play it 
is to fulfill the function of the historian, or, following Aristotle’s 
ancient division, to deal with politics as opposed to ethics. 
That historical dramatists did fulfill the function of the his- 
torian has, I believe, been amply demonstrated by Professor 
Campbell. If, then, Tamburlaine is a historical drama, and one, 
moreover, which served as the model for scores of later history 
plays, the conception of history which its author entertained 
becomes a matter of great importance. 

Much has been written about the Elizabethan idea of 


1 The Tudor Drama (Boston, 1911), p. 302. This is less true of Part IJ. Whereas 
in Part I Marlowe fulfilled the function of the historian, drawing his material from 
historical sources which he followed fairly closely, these source materials were 
exhausted when he came to write his continuation, and Marlowe was forced both 
to invent material and to incorporate material from sources unrelated to the 
Tamburlaine story. Thus, although Part II carries on the form and pretense of 
history, it is actually a work of fiction. Part I, moreover, since it was written 
without any thought of a sequel, must be considered as a self-contained unit 
whose meaning cannot be altered by reference to the later addition. See Paul H. 
Kocher, Christopher Marlowe (Chapel Hill, 1946), p. 69. 

* Shakespeare’s Histories: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (San Marino, 1947), 
p. 16 et passim. 
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history,> but the subject is a vast one, and no small formula 
can adequately characterize it. Perhaps the most dominant 
trend is that which we find in the chronicles of Halle and 
Holinshed. It was to see history as the working out of God’s 
purposes, just as the Medieval Christian historians had seen 
it. But the limitations of such a philosophy of history, as 
Dean makes clear (particularly pp. 17-24) were already clear 
to many Tudor historians who, although they repeated the 
accepted commonplaces, found it almost impossible to embody 
them in their actual writings. Many new and contrary notions 
were current. The Italian schools of Leonardo Bruni, Machia- 
velli and Guicciardini had made their influence felt in England, 
and their doctrines were to find fruit in Sir Francis Bacon’s 
History of Henry VII. 

Doubtless, many of the historical trends of his age combined 
in Marlowe, but the evidence with which we must work is 
scanty and incomplete. There is, moreover, evidence of much 
change and development between Tamburlaine and Edward II. 
In its general outlines, however, the concept of history in 
Tamburlaine stands apart from the dominant tradition in 
Elizabethan historical writing; it is quite different from that in 
Halle or Holinshed. In this first historical play Marlowe in- 
corporated an idea of history which was largely classical. His 
models were probably the historical writings of antiquity, and 
perhaps chiefly those of Polybius whom he may well have read 
at Cambridge. Christopher Watson’s English translation of 
Polybius, moreover, had appeared in London as early as 1565. 

To separate classical from later historiography is, of course, 
not easy, for the lines of cleavage between cultural eras are 
never exact, and certainly no period in the world’s history has 
ever failed to carry on a great part of that which preceded it. 


See William R. Trimble, “ Early English Historiography, 1485-1548,” JHI, X 
(1950), 30-41; C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1913), particularly pp. 253-74; Eduard Fueter, Historie de 
L’Historiographie Moderne tr. Emile Jeanmaire (Paris, 1914), pp. 196-208; Leonard 
F. Dean, “ Tudor Theories of History Writing,” University of Michigan Contri- 
butions in Modern Philology, No. 1 (1941), pp. 1-24. 

“Shakespeare, following Halle and Holinshed, thus conceived of history, says 
Tillyard, as “a scheme fundamentally religious by which events evolve under a law 
of justice and the ruling of God’s providence, and of which Elizabeth’s England 
was the acknowledged outcome.” See Shakespeare’s History Plays (New York, 


1947), pp. 320-21. 
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One undeniable fact, however, does separate the historical writ- 
ings of the Greco-Roman world from those of later ages, and 
that fact is the advent of Christianity. The pre-Christian 
account of man’s career on earth could not share the same 
philosophical bases as an account predicated upon Christian 
belief. It is thus not an oversimplification to distinguish, as 
Collingwood does,® at least two features of Greco-Roman his- 
toriography which separate it from later Christian history. 
These he calls Humanism and Substantialism. These features 
are alien to the premises of Christian history, and they are 
not found in most Elizabethan historical writings. Both, how- 
ever, are present in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, although there 
may be much in the play which is not classical and it may 
not include all aspects of classical historiography. The incor- 
poration into drama of these two elements of classical historio- 
graphy did much, I believe, to make Tamburlaine the peculiar 
dramatic anomaly which it is.° 

Collingwood’s description of the Humanism of classical 
history may well be quoted at length: 


It is a narrative of human history, the history of man’s deeds, 
man’s purposes, man’s successes and failures. It admits, no doubt, 
a divine agency, but the function of this agency is strictly limited. 
The will of the gods as manifested in history only appears rarely; 
in the best historians hardly at all and then only as a will supporting 
and seconding the will of man and enabling him to succeed where 
otherwise he would have failed. The gods have no plan of their own 
for the development of human affairs; they only grant success or 
decree failure for the plans of men. This is why a more searching 
analysis of human actions themselves, discovering in them alone 
the grounds for their success or failure, tends to eliminate the gods 


° The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), pp. 40-45. On classical history, see also 
James T. Shotwell, The History of History (New York, 1939), I, 161-321; M. L. W. 
Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians (Berkeley, 1947). 

° Whether or not we accept Kocher’s thesis that Marlowe was consistently 
anti-Christian, we should not be surprised to find a pagan attitude towards history 
in this play, for as F. S. Boas stresses throughout his study, Christopher Marlowe 
(Oxford, 1930), a strong classical influence is everywhere apparent in Tamburlaine. 
The play was probably written while Marlowe was still at Cambridge (Boas, p. 27), 
and it is thus the product of the most classical period of his career. Marlowe’s first 
history play was written by a young writer in academic surroundings, full of the 
inspiration of classical literature, and with little experience in the theater and thus 
little awareness of the long dramatic tradition exending from the Christian frame- 
work of the Medieval morality play. 


2 
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altogether . . . The ultimate development of this tendency is to 
find the cause of all historical events in the personality, whether 
individual or corporate, of human agents. The philosophical idea 
underlying it is the idea of the human will as freely choosing its 
own ends and limited in the success it achieves in their pursuit only 
by its own force and the power of the intellect which apprehends 
them and works out means to their achievement. This implies that 
whatever happens in history happens as a direct result of human 
will; that some one is directly responsible for it, to be praised or 
blamed according as it is a good thing or a bad. (p. 41) 


Rarely in classical history is there any indication that historical 
events may be the product of anything other than human 
action based upon human will in a world ruled only by fortune, 
a female and fickle fortune whom the hero of history can master 
and bend to his will. Such a historical philosophy, of course, is 
based upon the same primitive psychology which could produce 
a philosophy like Stoicism: the characteristically Greek idea 
that man is a rational animal who can live by the dictates of 
his reason." 

The Humanism of classical historiography was, of course, 
incompatible with Christian doctrine which held that human 
will alone could never lead man to noble ends; only the grace 
of God could do so. The clouding of human reason, which was 
the fruit of original sin and had accompained the fall of man, 
made it inevitable that human action should be blind, impulsive 
and unperceiving of ultimate ends. To early Christians even 
that which led man to desire the good and to accept God was 
not his reason, but the grace of God guiding his reason and 
causing it to embrace God’s purposes. The wisdom displayed 
in man’s actions is never his own wisdom; it is that of God. 
The events of history thus do not occur because men have 
decided upon them, but simply because men, while following 
their own blind courses of action, have nevertheless executed 
the purposes of God. 

Just as classical history had been concerned with human 
reason and human purposes, Christian history, perhaps best 
exemplified in th work of Eusebius, became concerned with the 


7 Polybius himself, it must be remembered, was a Stoic for whom the great 
value of history was in its ability to enable man to bear the vicissitudes of fortune 
by observing the calamaties of others. See The Ilistories, trans. W. R. Paton 
(London, 1922), I, 3-5. 
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purposes of God. Its great task became to chart the influence 
of divine providence in human affairs, to display in human 
events the unfolding of a divine plan. The moral purpose of the 
classical historians was continued in Christian history,’ but it 
took on a new shape. Whereas for men like Polybius it had 
consisted of observing the deeds of earlier men and learning 
from them the probable results of future action, for Christian 
moralists it consisted of observing the will of God in the uni- 
verse, accepting that will and learning submission to it. The 
duty of man, they taught, was to become a willing instrument 
for God’s purposes. 

It is obvious that this attempt to find a divine plan in history, 
to see man as the agent of divine will, runs through the 
Medieval chronicles, and it persists in England well into the 
seventeenth century. There is a tremendous difference, of 
course, between Edward Halle and Ranulph Higden, but like his 
Medieval predecessors Halle also sees history as the working 
out of God’s plan, although that plan might not be for him 
exactly what it was for them.’ His school of Tudor historio- 
graphy, for the most part, did not discard the philosophical 
bases of Medieval Christian historiography, although it made 
great improvements in historical method, and it approached its 
subject with peculiarly sixteenth-century political biases.’ 


Cf. D. T. Starnes, “ Purpose in the Writing of History,” MP, XX (1923), 
281-300. 

® Halle interpreted the purposes of God to coincide with the purposes of the 
Tudors: he saw the Wars of the Roses as the working out of a divine plan which 
would culminate in the accession of Henry VII. 

°In Thomas Blundeville’s True Order and Method of Writing and Reading 
Histories (London, 1564), Ed. by Hugh G. Dick, 7LQ, III (1940), 165-6, we find 
as the first reason for reading history, “First that we may learne thereby to 
acknowledge the prouidence of God, whereby all things are gouerned and directed 
. . . that nothing is done by chaunce, but all things by his foresight, counsell and 
diuine prouidence.” Charles H. Firth has written that, “the Elizabethans in 
general held this belief that Providence intervened in the government of the 
world, and most of them held that it was the business of th historian as a teacher 
of morality to point it out when he related the events.” See “Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
History of the World,” Proceedings of the British Academy (1918), pp. 434-35. 
In Edward Bolton’s Hypereritica (London, 1622) we find as the first duty of the 
historian, “As a Christian cosmopolite to discover God's assistances, disappoint- 
ments, and over-rulings in human affairs.” (Cited by Firth, p. 435) Many other 
examples could be given, for the notion is among the most commonly expressed in 
Elizabethan historical writings. 
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Marlowe found his chief source for Tamburlaine in Thomas 
Fortescue’s The Forest, a translation of Silva de Varia Lection 
of Pedro Mexia, but he used other sources as well, perhaps 
most notably George Whetstone’s The English Mirror** and 
the Magni Tamerlanis Scythiarum Imperatoris Vita of Petrus 
Perondinus.’* The story of the Scythian conqueror was widely 
known in Elizabethan England, and it may be found in many 
places. By the time it reached Marlowe, the character of 
Tamburlaine had thus pretty well been moulded by literary 
and historical tradition. This tradition had two facets. On 
the one hand, Tamburlaine had been glorified in the writings 
of Italian humanists, beginning with Poggio Bracciolini in his 
De varietate fortunae libri quattor (Paris, 1718, pp. 25 ff.) as 
the perfect prince, the symbol of Renaissance virtti. Although 
a pagan himself, Tamburlaine was glorified as the defender of 
Christian Europe against the Turks.'* Marlowe’s play carries 
on this picture created by the Italian humanists.* Alongside 
this apotheosis of the Mongol conqueror, however, had grown 
up a parallel tradition: Tamburlaine was regarded as “a 
scourge of God,” a tyrant sent to earth by God to punish both 
evil rulers for their tyranny and wicked people for their sins.”° 
Tamburlaine’s actions on earth, thus seen, were entirely in line 
with God’s plan; he forwarded God’s purposes, and a history 
of his life might be written with a strong Christian point of 
view. As a “ scourge of God ” Tamburlaine would have certain 
sinful traits himself, and like all scourges he must inevitably be 


* Thomas Izard, “The Principal Source of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine,” MLN, 
LVIII (1943), 411-17 considers Whetstone to have been the principal source. 

12 See Ethel Seaton,” Fresh Sources for Marlowe,’ RES, V (1929), 385-401; Hugh 
G. Dick, “ Tamburlaine Sources once more,” SP, XLVI (1949), 154-66. 

** Eric Voegelin has traced the development of this idealistic portrait in “ Das 
Timurbild der Humanisten,” Zeitschrift fiir offentliches Recht, XVII, No. 5. In 
a later study, he has shown how this tradition contributed to Machiavelli’s Prince. 
See “ Machiavelli's Prince: Background and Formation,” Review of Politics, XIII 
(1951), 142-68. 

Hugh G. Dick in SP, XLVI (1949), 154-56, Points out that both Jean Bodin 
and Richard Knolles, in accounts of Tamburlaine which Marlowe probably knew, 
glorified him as a noble prince. T. M. Pearce has attempted to show that the 
ideals of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine are the typical ideals of the Elizabethan courtier. 
See “ Marlowe and Castiglione,” MLQ, XII (1951), 3-12. See also F. P. Wilson, 
Marlowe and the Early Shakespeare (Oxford, 1953), pp. 22-4. 

*®See Roy W. Battenhouse, Marlowe’s Tamburlaine: A Study in Renaissance 
Moral Philosophy (Nashville, 1941), particularly pp. 129-33. 
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destroyed by God when the divine purpose is fulfilled and he 
is no longer needed. This idea appeared, as Battenhouse points 
out, in Marlowe’s most immediate source, Fortescue’s The 
Forest. Marlowe thus inherited an account which was already 
cast for him in conventional Christian terms. 

F. S. Boas, Paul H. Kocher, and Willard Thorp have all 
demonstrated the unChristian framework of Marlowe’s play.” 
Tamburlaine certainly does not execute God’s purposes; he 
defies and contradicts them and is successful in spite of them. 
And there is certainly nothing of divine retribution in the 
death of Tamburlaine; nor is there any moral castigation of 
Tamburlaine’s ideals by the dramatist. “ His career closes at 
last,” writes F. S. Boas (p. 100), “ because all that lives must 
die, and he looks forward to its continuation by his sons.” 
There is, in fact, a reaffirmation by Tamburlaine before his 
death of all that he has been and has accomplished: 


Giue me a Map, and then let me see how much 
Is left for me to conquer all the world, 
That these my boies may finish all my wantes."7 


There is nothing here of Christian recognition of sin and repent- 
ance before death. If there is any tragedy in the play it is in 
the tragedy of man himself, the recognition that all men, no 
matter how great or noble, must inevitably die. Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine is a victorious hero. Unless we regard him as 
such the play has no meaning, for it is certainly not a morality 
play illustrating the sins of ambition and pride, although that 
suggestion has been made. And Tamburlaine is a hero not 
beause of any Christian virtues, but because of a Machiavellian 
virtu which enables him to master fortune and win success in 
his enterprises. The theme of the play is a glorification of virti, 
and this theme places Tamburlaine outside the Christian world 
of divine providence which rewards man for good and punishes 
him for evil. As history it belongs in the A-Christian world of 
Machiavelli which considers not what should be but what is, 


7° Boas, pp. 76 ff., 98 ff., Kocher, pp. 79-88; Williard Thorp, “'The Ethical 
Problem in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine,” JEGP, XX1X (1930), 385-89. 

17 Part IT, V, iii, 4516-18. All Tamburlaine references are to The Works of 
Christopher Marlowe, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1910). 
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and which does not study the path to virtue, but rather the 
path to success.*® 

The idea of history implicit in Tamburlaine thus becomes 
immediately apparent. Throughout both parts there is a strong 
and direct denial of the role of providence in the affairs of man. 
History, for Marlowe, is created by two things: fortune and 
human will. Fortune is not conceived of in the Medieval 
Christian manner as the instrument which executes God’s 
providence; Marlowe’s is a classical fortune, the capricious, 
lawless element in the universe which can be controlled and 
directed only by human wisdom and power.’’ His hero, like 
the heroes of Machiavelli and Guicciardini, is the man who can 
master fortune and bend her to his wiil, for the classical fortune, 
it must be remembered, is a woman who can easily be swayed. 
Marlowe’s emphasis upon fortune is particularly close to 
Polybius who perhaps gave a greater place to fortune in human 
affairs than did the other classical historians.*° Polybius is 
probably the ultimate source of what was to become the virti 
and fortuna of Machiavelli. 

It is not God who makes kings, says Marlowe in defiance of 
the entire body of Tudor political doctrine; it is fortune and 
human will. Menaphon emphasizes fortune in his speech to 
Cosroe at the beginning of Part I: 


18 Although Tamburlaine refers to himself as a “scourge of God” several times 
during Part I and more frequently during Part IT, the notion is completely incon- 
sistent with his character, and it is never emphasized. The term does not enter 
the play until the middle of the third act of Part I, and in its context, as Kocher 
writes, it “looks like an opportunistic afterthought on Marlowe’s part designed to 
rally some favor to his hero as a protector of Christians.” (p. 79) The “ scourge 
of God” concept serves a theatrical, rather than a doctrinal function; the type 
of intellectual inconsistency which it created is common in Elizabethan plays, and 
it probably never troubled the dramatist. “It is impossible,” says Kocher (p. 83), 
“to agree that Marlowe wishes us to interpret his hero as an evildoer pursued 
by the wrath of God whose command he executes.” 

1° For classical and Christian concepts of fortune, see Howard R. Patch, The 
Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), particularly 
pp. 8-34. 

2° He writes in the Histories, “ Fortune having guided almost all the affairs of 
the world in one direction and having forced them to incline towards one and the 
same end, a historian should bring before his readers under one synoptical view 
the operations by which she has accomplished her general purpose.” (I, 11). 
Polybius, it must be pointed out, is not entirely consistent in his attitude towards 
fortune, and in some parts of his work he disregards it entirely. Cf. Laistner, p. 19. 
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This should intreat your highnesse to reioice, 

Since Fortune giues you opportunity, 

To gaine the tytle of a Conquerour, 

By curing of this maimed Emperie. (I, i, 131-34) 


The first great description of Tamburlaine is as a man whose 
human worth combines with fortune to make him what he is: 


Nature doth striue with Fortune and his stars 
To make him famous in accomplisht woorth: 
And well his merits show him to be made 
His Fortunes maister, and the king of men. 
(II, i, 487-90) 


Tamburlaine, throughout both parts, is a figure who controls 
completely his own fate. History is created by his strength and 
will, and even by his whim, as witness his sudden removal. of 
the crown from Cosroe (Part I, II, vi). Fortune’s wheel, the 
fatalistic symbol of Medieval Christianity, with its emphasis 
upon submission to divine power over which man has no 
control, holds no terrors for Tamburlaine: 


I hold the Fates bound fast in yron chaines, 
And with my hande turn Fortunes wheel about. 
(I, ii, 369-70) 


Tamburlaine does not unify the world under his command 
because heaven wills that he do so; he conquers the world in 
opposition to the Gods. He defies them, sets himself up against 
them as an opposing power. When he has taken the crown from 
Cosroe, he says: 

Though Mars himselfe the angrie God of armes, 

And all the earthly Potentates conspire, 

To dispossesse me of this Diadem: 

Yet will I weare it in despight of them. (II, vi, 909-11) 


That which is attained by human will and power, moreover, is 
surer than anything which the gods may grant: 


So, now it is more surer on my head, 
Than if the Gods had held a Parliament: 
And all pronounst me king of Persea. _ (II, vi, 916-18) 


There is throughout an emphasis upon human power, and a de- 
emphasis upon the power of God: 
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Ioue viewing me in armes, lookes pale and wan, ism 
Fearing my power should pull him from his throne. class 
(V, vi, 2234-5) C 
* . ‘ ‘ ine yhvs 
Nor is this merely the vaunting of an over-ambitious tin 
3 . ae . ° ° e a8 
braggart destined for divine punishment, for with this attitude Pua 
fi ° 4 ° > ~ P In fo 
amburlaine does accomplish his ends. Part I ends upon a i 
: : R LOWE 
note of great triumph, and Part II ends with the promise that 
. : _ : op . . it m 
his sons, embodying the philosophy of their father, will continue ae 
bd a) W e 1 
his conquests. Throughout both parts of the play, the classical 
ae . ee Cae é tran 
Humanistic conception of history is vindicated and triumphant. per 
The greatest statement of it occurs at the end of Part IT when, ie 
2 . . c V 
after burning the Alcoran, Tamburlaine mocks Mahoment. ‘tsel 
aie : ; s 
This, in the words of F. S. Boas, represents Marlowe himself if 
speaking, “in realistic derision of direct divine intervention in hist 
ke stc 
human affairs.” (p. 98) “ 
. ° mm . . vhf ‘ 
It is thus evident that Tamburlaine embodies the first I 


: : : : es aca not 
element of classical historiography; it is Humanistic. The 


events of history are not conceived of as parts of a divine ys 
plan; they are created by fortune and the human strength and - hi 
will which can control it. In this Marlowe stands apart from histe 
much of the historical thought of his age. In denying the role A di 
of providence in history, however, Marlowe is very close to regal 
the Italian humanist historians, for, as Eduard Fueter em- for g 
phasizes, this is probably the most important single charac- — 
teristic of their work. It is what most distinctly, aside from —- 
matters of style, distinguishes the history of Leonardo Bruni pine 
from those of Dino Campagni and Giovanni Villani. Marlowe exist 
is thus allied also with the stream of English humanist history befo: 
which stems from Bruni, (Fueter, pp. 199 ff.) beginning with a 
Thomas More and Polydore Vergil and reaching its full growth — 
with Francis Bacon. pabege 
The Italian humanists did not, however, borrow the other can 
great characteristic of classical historiography, and it is signifi- 
cant that we do find this order characteristic in Marlowe’s F 
Tamburlaine. Collingwood has termed it Substantialism, and and 
he has accounted for it in terms of Greco-Roman metaphysics, far ; 
whose chief category was that of substance. For want of a plac 
better term, we may use Collingwood’s, and whether or not one port 


accept the metaphysical explanation of its origins, Substantial- char 
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ism is a definite and immediately observable attribute of 
classical history. 

Collingwood’s explanation is as lucid as it is subtle. A meta- 
physics whose chief category is substance implies that only the 
unchanging is knowable, since substance, by definition, is fixed 
in form and cannot change. Since the subject matter of history, 
however, is not unchangeable and eternal, but transitory events, 
it must ultimately be unknowable. A dichotomy thus arose 
in classical times between history, which was regarded as 
transitory and unknowable and the agents of history, which 
were considered substantial, unchanging in form, and thus 
knowable. The result was that for classical historians history 
itself, the passing train of events, became unimportant in it- 
self. This in term gave rise to the pragmatic conception of 
history, so markedly present in Polybius: history’s chief im- 
portance lay in the lessons which could be learned from it, 
not in the events themselves. For classical historians, events 
were important for the light they might throw upon the agents 
of history, although the agents themselves were not a part of 
history. Collingwood puts it thus: 


A distinction is now taken for granted between act and agent, 
regarded as a special case of substance and accident. It is taken 
for granted that the historian’s proper business is with acts, which 
come into being in time, develop in time through their phases and 
terminate in time. The agent from which they flow, being a sub- 
stance, is eternal and unchanging and consequently stands outside 
history. In order that acts may flow from it, the agent itself must 
exist unchanged throughout the series of its acts: for it has to exist 
before this series begins and nothing that happens as the series 
goes on can add anything to it or take away anything from it. 
History cannot explain how any agent came into being or under- 
went any change of nature; for it is metaphysically axiomatic that 
an agent, being a substance, can never have come into being and 
can never undergo any change of nature. (p. 43) 


For Livy, thus, Rome is an agent, a substance, changeless 
and eternal; the events of history are only important in so 
far as they throw light upon this agent. Such history has no 
place for the evolution of intitutions, and perhaps more im- 
portant for our purposes, it has no place for development and 
change in human character. Man, as a substance, is fixed and 
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changeless.*' His actions can have no influence upon his nature, 
Such a concept, of course, is basically hostile to the very 
notion of drama, and it is what helps to set Tamburlaine and 
its followers apart from the main current of Elizabethan drama. 

Whether or not the classical historians approached their 
tasks with the metaphysical assumptions which Collingwood 
attributes to them we cannot say, but certainly their work is 
such as would proceed from such assumptions. Thus, whether 
or not one accept Collingwood’s explanation of this peculiar 
characteristic of classical historiography, we must nevertheless 
recognize that the characteristic exists, account for it as we 
may. The agents of classical history are fixed and unchanging. 
When human character appears to be changing, new facets of 
it merely are being revealed. Every action which a historical 
character ever performs he is capable of when first we meet 
him. Thus classical history could not depict a man like Shake- 
speare’s King Richard II, who attains maturity and wisdom 
through suffering, or like Lear, who goes through the same 
process on an infinitely grander scale. Such characters are 
the products of long Christian tradition. 

The notion that anything on earth might be fixed and 
changeless was, of course, incompatible with Christianity. 
Nothing, according to Christian belief, is eternal and unchang- 
ing except God. All else has been created by God, and what 
God has created he can change. He can change human charac- 
ter by grace; he can turn the evil man into the good. The 
very doctrine of salvation presupposed the possibility of 
change in human character, and history was a long record of 
such changes. Christian history, moreover, abandoned the 
division between act and agent in history. Since all history 
was the working out of God’s will, the agents of history, as 
vehicles of God’s will, became a part of the historical process. 


21 The psychology implicit in a substantialist conception of history appears very 
markedly in the Annals of Tacitus: ‘“ When Tacitus describes the way in which 
the character of a man like Tiberius broke down beneath the strain of empire, he 
represents the process not as a change in the structure or conformation of a 
personality but as the revelation of features in it which had hitherto been hypo- 
critically concealed. Why does Tacitus so misrepresent facts? . . . It is because 
the idea of development in a character, an idea so familiar to ourselves, is to 
him a metaphysical impossibility . . . Features in the character of a Tiberius or a 
Nero which only appeared comparatively late in life must have been there all the 
time. A good man cannot become bad. (Collingwood, p. 44). 
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The emphasis upon human character development became an 
important part of all post-classical history, and it continued 
through the writings of both the Italian humanists and the 
English humanists. There was a place in post-classical history 
for recognition of error, repentance and alteration of character. 
In England we find it both in the old style chronicles of Halle 
and Holinshed and in the humanistic history of Sir Thomas 
More. It is basic in the Mirror for Magistrates as in all de 
casibus narrative. It is also a basic element in the greater 
Elizabethan historical drama, in the anonymous Woodstock, 
in Shakespeare’s Lancastrian plays and in Marlowe’s Edward 
IT. But we do not find it in Tamburlaine. 

Not only are the events of both parts of this drama entirely 
the products of human agents, but those agents themselves are 
fixed and changeless. They appear upon the stage full drawn; 
there is no development, and when the play ends, they are no 
more or no less than they had been at the beginning. It is this 
essential feature of classical historiography in the play which 
has led critics to call Tamburlaine poorly motivated, incredible, 
almost a caricature. Everything he will ever be, he already is 
at his first appearance in the second scene of the first act of 
Part I, when, as a mere brigand with almost no following, he 
has captured Zenocrate and her train. It is in his speech 
to her: 

[am a Lord, for so my deeds shall proove, 
And yet a shepheard by my Parentage: 
But Lady, this faire face and heauenly hew 
Must grace his bed that conquers Asia: 
And meanes to be a terrour to the world, 
Measuring the limits of his Emperie 
By East and west as Phoebus doth his course. 
(I, ii, 230-6) 


And his followers are almost a chorus as they foretell the future 
greatness which is already completely implicit in his character: 


Techelles: Me thinks I see kings kneeling at his feet, 
And he with frowning browes and fiery lookes, 
Spurning their crownes from off their captiue 
heads. 
Usumeasane: And making thee and me Techelles, kinges, 
That euen to death will follow Tambuzrlaine. 
(I, ii, 251-5) 
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Techelles and Usumcasane are just as fixed and static as their 
master. They are prototypes of loyal followers, and they never 
can be anything else. They are the static agents of Substanti- 
alist history; they cannot be changed by their actions, and 
their actions are such as could only proceed from such agents. 
This is true also of Theridamas; all of the potentialities of his 
nature are clear when we first meet him. It is inevitable that 
he should desert Cosroe and follow Tamburlaine to the death. 
Bajazeth and Zabina cannot change; they can only learn, like 
the unfortunate characters in Polybius, a Stoic resignation to 
fate. 

The successes of Tamburlaine have no effect upon him what- 
soever. This is particularly apparent in the second scene of 
the fifth act of Part J, when the virgins of Damascus come to 
Tamburlaine to plead for mercy. There is a potentiality for 
mercy in Tamburlaine; it is his custom to be merciful to a city 
which yields on the first day of his siege, when his army is 
encamped in white tents. But on the third day of his siege, 
when his black tents are out, nothing can move him to mercy. 
The potentialities of his nature are fixed and cannot change; 
no virgin tears can move him. For their pleading he gives the 
virgins death. And he sums up his own unalterable character: 


And know my customes are as peremptory 
As wrathfull planets, death, or destinie 
(V, ii, 1908-9) 


Nothing can move Tamburlaine from the course of action for 
which his nature calls: the conquest of the world and the 
ruthless destruction of all opposing kings. Not even his love 
for Zenocrate can deter him from the conquest of her father’s 
army and the destruction of her native city. And in Tam- 
burlaine’s death, as has been indicated, there is none of the 
Christian recognition of sin and repentance, the self-awareness 
and self-understanding, which we find in the closing scenes of 
Richard IT and Edward II. 

Zenocrate is never more than a passive symbol of beauty 
whose nature it is to follow Tamburlaine. Like the others, she 
is a wooden figure, cut in a fixed pattern which cannot vary. 
Thus also, the three sons of Tamburlaine in Part II are fixed 
and changeless. Amyras and Celebinus are small copies of their 
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IRVING RIBNER 265 
father, to whose glory they aspire; Calyphas scorns the glory 
of battle. Nothing that happens can alter the essential charac- 
ters of these three sons. Calyphas dies without change or 
recognition of error, although he is clearly portrayed as a 
symbol of sloth, one of the most distasteful of all vices to an 
Elizabethan audience.** 

Marlowe’s first historical drama thus embodies two basic 
qualities of classical history: Humanism and Substantialism. 
Tamburlaine, moreover, is particularly close to the history of 
Polybius, both in its emphasis upon fortune and in its theme. 
For just as the theme of Polybius is the conquest and unifica- 
tion of the world by a complete and fully established national 
spirit called Rome (see Collingwood, p. 34 ff.) the theme of 
Marlowe’s play is the conquest and unification of the world 
by an initially complete and fully established spirit called 
Tamburlaine. In both works the expanding force is complete 
in all respects at the beginning, and the material of history is 
merely a series of events to show its expansion. It is essentially 
this theme which creates in T'amburlaine the almost plotless 
episodic structure, barren of dramatic conflict, which was to 
become so characteristic of the early English history play, and 
which W. D. Briggs has called its most distinguishing feature.” 


*? There is some departure from the pattern of classical history in the sub-plot 
in Part II of the treachery of King Sigismund of Hungary, which Marlowe adapted 
from a source completely unrelated to the Tamburlaine story. Here Sigismund, 
although he is not naturally inclined to treachery, is moved to it by the arguments 
of Fredericke and Baldwine. His treachery involves no character change, for it is 
a simple matter of falling into an error of which he had always been capable. After 
the destruction of his army, however, Sigismund dies with a recognition of his 
own perfidy and a repentence which actually involves a Christian alteration of 
character: 

O iust and dreadfull punisher of sinne, 

Let the dishonor of the paines I feele 

In this my mortall well deserued wound, 

End all my penance in my sodaine death. (II, ii, 2925-28) 
The appearance of this entire episode in the play is curious, and it has been much 
commented upon, for it has no relation to the Tamburlaine legend, and in its 
Christian moral emphasis it is out of keeping with the tone of the rest of the 
play. Marlowe, running out of material and eager to fill his five acts, probably 
adapted a Christian moral tale and incorporated it into his play with the traditional 
death lament which accompanied such exempla. 

°° Marlowe’s Edward II (London, 1914), p. lvi ff. The English drama had already 
had its tradition of such episodic structure in miracle plays such as the Digby 
Mary Magadalene. What Marlowe derived from classical history thus merged 
easily with an already existing dramatic tradition. 
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Both Polybius and the author of Tambuzrlaine portray history 
as a series of episodes, each of which serves to augment the 
greatness of a complete and initially established central force, 
and this is an important similarity. 

The Substantialism of classical historiography further helped 
to make of Tamburlaine the peculiar dramatic anomaly which 
it is, for Substantialism is basically incompatible with the 
needs of drama. Not only was the play’s action episodic and 
motivated solely by the requirements of physical expansion, but 
there could be no character development. One of the important 
requirements of tragedy was thus lacking: the pattern of self- 
awareness and repentance which occurs at the end of Shake- 
speare’s greatest tragedies, and which has its probable source 
in the Christian framework of the Medieval morality play. The 
philosophical bases of classical historiography thus contributed 
much to the form of a play which was to exert a great influence 
upon the course of English drama. 

For because of its tremendous popularity the play had many 
followers. The imitators of Tamburlaine, for the most part, 
had not Marlowe’s genius, and it is not likely that they shared 
his classical and pagan predilections. But one nevertheless 
wonders to what extent elements of classical historiography 
found their way into such plays as Peele’s Battle of Alcazar, 
Greene’s (?) Selimus, and the first English chronicle Plays such 
as The Troublesome Reign of King John, where Tamburlaine is 
referred to in the prologue, The Famous Victories of Henry V, 
The Life and Death of Jack Straw, and perhaps Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI plays. 

As Marlowe developed, both as a thinker and a dramatist, 
his philosophy of history was to change, until in his final play, 
Edward II, we find a historical sense and understanding much 
altered from that which underlies Tamburlaine. It is difficult 
to trace the forces which moulded Marlowe’s later idea of 
history, but perhaps among them was his experience in the 
theater and the lessons he must have learned from Dr. Faustus. 
The philosophy of history to which he finally came, and which 
he embodied in Edward II, was to have an effect upon the 
course of English historical drama perhaps even more profound 
than that of Tamburlaine. 


Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SHAFTESBURY 


By Ernest Tuveson 


1 


It has generally been acknowledged that the third Earl of 
Shaftesbury exercised an immense influence on the eighteenth 
century.’ His collected works, the Characteristics, went through 
eleven editions between 1711 and 1790; and the list of authors 
who demonstrated the influence of Shaftesbury would include a 
majority of those published in the eighteenth century. Yet 
there is a puzzle about Shaftesbury’s effect on his own and later 
times. It was long assumed that this influence consisted in his 
originality, the newness of his theory of the “ moral sense ” in 
particular, as well as his “ preromantic ” and supposedly original 
glorification of external nature. The notable growth in altruism 
in eighteenth century literature, says Professor C. A. Moore, 
“is to be traced largely, I think, to the Characteristics . . . of 
Lord Shaftesbury,” and he adds, “ It has long since been estab- 
lished that his system of philosophy constitutes a turning point 
in the history of pure speculation, especially in ethics.”* In 
more recent years, however, this view has been challenged. Pro- 
fessor R. S. Crane has shown that the essentials of the “ moral 


Two recent books deal with Shaftesbury and his influence: A. O. Aldridge, 
Shaftesbury and the Deist Manifesto (Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, 1951); and R. L. Brett, The Third Earl of Shaftesbury (London, 1951). 
Since these studies, as well as the still essential book of Fowler, Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, give detailed accounts of this author’s life and writings, I am not 
repeating this material. I am trying only to suggest a new interpretation of 
Shaftesbury’s relationship to his own time, especially to the Cambridge Platonists 
and to Locke, and to suggest some new lines which study of his influence may take. 
In suggesting these lines I am not trying to define direct and exact “ sources,” but 
rather significant changes which the kind of thinking Shaftesbury pioneered helped 
to produce. It is to be remembered, however, that we can assume nearly every 
educated man of the eighteenth century had some acquaintance with the Character- 
istics of Lord Shaftesbury, just as nearly every educated person today has some 
acquaintance with the writings of, say, John Dewey. 

2“ Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England, 1700-1760,” PMLA, 31 (1916), 
264 ff.; and see also W. E. Alderman, “Shaftesbury and the Doctrine of Moral 
Sense in the Eighteenth Century,” PMLA, 46 (1931), 1087 ff. 
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sense’ theory were being preached by “ Latitudinarian ” 
divines even before Shaftesbury was born. He writes: 


If we wish to understand the origins and the widespread diffusion 
in the eighteenth century of the ideas which issued in the cult of 
sensibility, we must look, I believe, to a period considerably earlier 
than that in which Shaftesbury wrote and take into account the 
propaganda of a group of persons whose opportunities for moulding 
the thoughts of ordinary Englishmen were much greater than those 
of even the most aristocratic of deists.* 


It can be shown as well that the exaltation and adoration of 
external nature was anticipated by and reflected a complex of 
ideas that the new science in combination with religion had 
already prepared.‘ 

Must we, then, give up Shaftesbury as “ original’? And if we 
do, how are we to account for the astonishing influence which 
he exerted? The answers to these questions, I believe, lie along 
other lines than have usually been suggested. In the world of 
thought, the whole is greater than the sum of the parts; and if 
the age that followed Shaftesbury was to a considerable extent 
Characteristical, it was not because his ideas separately were 
new or startling, but because he constructed of many elements 
a complete and artistically consistent whole, in a setting which 
had not previously existed. 

As to the “moral sense” theory. There was as Professor 
Crane indicates, a cloud of divines who to some extent ad- 
vanced the propositions that virtue is centered in a natural im- 
pulse towards humanitarian feeling for and sympathy with one’s 
fellows, and that the exercise of this virtue is accompanied by 
an inward feeling of satisfaction and joy, while the spectacle of 
distress produces sympathetic pain. Yet, however striking these 
statements may be in themselves, we must remember that they 
were embedded in a context which did much to reduce their 
revolutionary effect. 

Let us consider as examples two influential members of what 


‘ 


°“ Suggestions toward a Genealogy of the ‘Man of Feeling,” ELH, 1 (1934), 
207. 

*See F. E. L. Priestley, “ Newton and the Romantic Concept of Nature,” UTQ, 
17 (1948), 323 ff.; Miss Marjorie Nicolson’s books, especially The Breaking of the 
Circle (Evanston, 1950); and an article of the writer, “Space, Deity, and the 
‘Natural Sublime,” in MLQ, March 1951. 
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is loosely called the “Cambridge Platonist” group. John 
Norris’s The Theory and Regulation of Love (1694) postulates 


a “moral Gravity ” of the soul, impressed on it by God Him- 
self. This gravity 


will be its Connaturality to all Good, or Good in general, that is 
to God as its primary adequate Object, and to particular Goods 
only so far as they have something of the common Nature of Good, 
something of God in them.° 


The image borrowed from the new philosophy, which makes 
goodness seem as inevitable in men as the operation of natural 
law in the cosmos, is striking and apparently radical enough; 
yet the theory is not what it seems to be. For Norris still sees 
good as merely participation in a transcendental God. The 
“moral gravity,” it appears, is the result of a spiritual ascent. 
“From the Original Pravity and Degeneracy of our Nature, 
among all these particular Goods, that which we most eagerly 
propend to, is sensual Good.” ° The “ Animal ” impressions are 
formed first, “ Sensuality comes to be Adult and Mature, when 
our discourses are but young and imperfect.” When we arrive 
at an age for reflection we have, therefore, to “ unravel the 
Prejudices of our Youth, and unlive our former Life . . . ,” and 
we are assured that it is not an easy job. This curious theory, 
with its mixture of new science, psychology, and old theology, 
represents in sum a partly scientific, partly Neoplatonic version 
of the doctrine of original sin. At no time did Norris, despite 
his seemingly radical phrase “ moral gravity,” really absorb 
morality into nature, or identify the end of existence with con- 
duct in this world. Against this view Norris’s friend Henry 
More advanced another account of moral action, also seemingly 
radical in its imagery. 

For, as the eye, . . . if it be vitiated in it self, cannot rightly discern 
the Condition of the visible Object it fixes its Sight upon; so the 
Mind of Man, let him set himself never so diligently to contemplate 
any Moral or Intelligible Object, if she be made dim by Moral 
Corruptions and Impurities, will not be able or free to close with 
what is best in the Circumstances that lye before her, being held 
captive by the Vices the Party has not yet purified himself from 
... our being redeemed into an Ability or freedom of chusing what 


is best, is not from mere attention to the Object, but from Purifi- 
cation, Illumination, and real Regeneration into the Divine Image." 


5 Pages 9-10. * P65. 7 Ibid., pp. 156-8. 
3 
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Here are two liberal clergymen who speak indeed of “ good- 
ness” as “ natural,” as natural as gravity in the physical world, 
or as seeing in the animal; yet the images certainly are not to be 
taken by themselves. Platonized Christianity, though modified 
by Cartesianism and early Newtonianism, nevertheless did not 
lose sight of “ Purification, Illumination, and real Regenera- 
tion” as essential before the “ divine Image ” can be complete. 

Other preachers, of a later generation, do in fact carry the 
naturalizing tendency further; but we see, if we read the works 
of these divines, that the basic Christian pattern is always to 
be discerned in the background. Isaac Barrow, one of the most 
extreme of them all, can exclaim: 


In fine, the wisest observers of man’s nature have pronounced him 
to be a creature gentle and sociable, inclinable to and fit for con- 
versation, apt to keep good order, to observe rules of justice, to 
embrace any sort of vertue, if well managed; if instructed by good 
discipline, if guided by good example, if living under the influence 
of wise laws and virtuous governours. Fierceness, rudeness, craft, 
malice, all perverse and intractable, all mischievous and vitious dis- 
positions do grow among men (like weeds in any, even the best 
soil) and overspread the earth from neglect of good education; from 
ill conduct, ill custome, ill example; (’tis the comparison of Saint 
Chrysostome, and of Plutarch.) * 


The combination of a Father and a pagan philosopher as au- 
thorities should remind us that such ideas go back very far and 
derive from the amalgamation of classical philosophy with 
Christianity which early began to take place. That man has 
some—perhaps a fairly large—capacity for goodness was part 
of orthodox Christian theology. But we must always view such 
statements against the whole background. Barrow, for instance, 
frequently points out that the soul must undergo a spiritual 
awakening before its goodness can be released: 


If also being, through divine grace awakened out of that drowsie 

state (which naturally in great measure hath seised upon all men) 

he discovereth his moral or spiritual wants, and imperfections; he 

is then apt to breathe and endeavour a nearer similitude to God. 
9 


8 Works of Isaac Barrow, ed. Tillotson (London, 1696), II: 107-8. 
® Ibid., 105. 
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The sacrifice of the Cross is essential to that “ rousing.” We 
must seek divine illumination “ to enflame us with ardent love 
unto thee, and to direct our steps in obedience to thy Laws 
through the gloomy shades of this world, into that region of 
eternal light and bliss, where thou reignest in perfect Glory and 
Majesty, . . .” ?° In the famous sermon “ The Nature, Proper- 


> 


ties and Acts of Charity,” which has been considered a very 
close approach to the theory of natural benevolence, we find 
him telling his hearers that we cannot disregard any man as 
“ contemptible,” for the reason that “ Every man is of a divine 
extraction, and allied to heaven by nature and by grace, as the 
Son of God, and Brother of God Incarnate.” Such a theory 
of altruism, a version of the great tradition of Christian charity 
and brotherhood, is still some distance from a consistently 
naturalistic one. On other occasions he shows his remoteness 
from the “ social ” doctrine of Shaftesbury and the eighteenth 
century when he praises the virtues of solitude quite in the 
old tradition, implying that in it is to be found the climax of 
religion; man is “ social ” by nature because of his potentialities 
as a son of God, but he manifests the true glory of his nature in 
his solitary immediate relation to God. 

It would be a fatal mistake to assume that the Christian and 
other worldly elements in the thinking of these preachers were 
mere vestigial remains, so to speak, hanging on to a new, 
secular, optimistic opinion about human nature. However 
great their “ latitude ’—and of course to such conservatives as 
Swift it seemed dangerously wide—they were never really out 
of touch with the great traditional belief that men are destined 
to recover, by supernatural aid, from a disastrous cosmic fall 
into a transcendental state. Thus it would be easy, on the basis 
of isolated passages alone, to place Samuel Parker among the 
most completely naturalistic benevolists. In attempting to 
defend the existence of a divinely ordained law of nature against 
the attacks of skepticism, he cites such facts as strength of 
parental feeling, and that “as for the Generality of Men their 
hearts are so tender and their natural affections so humane, that 
they cannot but pity and commiserate the afflicted with a kind 


10 Tbid., I: 11-12. 
11 Tbid., I: 356. 
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of fatal and mechanical sympathy.” Before we conclude that 
such a remark anticipates the man of feeling, however, we 
should recall that elsewhere he very emphatically asserts that 
the instincts are insufficient guides. 


God may possibly have put some secret Notices into the Minds of 
Men for the greater security of Justice and Honesty in the world; 
but then, beside that there is no way to prove the Certainty or 
demonstrate the Obligation of any such inward Record, this plainly 
resolves the Authority of the Law of Nature into uncertain and 
unaccountable Principles, or such as may be pretended and, when 
they are, ought to be admitted without any Proof or Evidence of 
Reason. .. .3° 


Many other examples might be cited.’* But in sum they would, 
I think, show that, while the Latitudinarian preaching certainly 
had much to do with bringing about a new emphasis on 
altruism, it did not present a really new concept of human 
nature. 

The Anglican apologists were on the qui vive against opinions 
of many kinds which they regarded as erroneous. They strongly 
emphasized free will and the possibility of the general access to 
grace, in opposition to the extreme of “ total depravity.” They 
were aware of the fact that for some time there had been a 
tendency to depreciate “ right reason” as a reliable governor 
of personal conduct. Montaigne could remark that reason, like 
wax, takes any form imposed on it. Such skeptical idealists as 
Rochester were led into an attitude resembling romantic irony, 


12.4 Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law of Nature, and of the 
Christian Religion (London, 1681), 55. 

18 Tbid., 5. 

14 Archbishop Tenison, for example, contrasts the “ generous Spirit of Charity,” 
a soul that animates society and makes it possible, with the self-love which is be- 
coming all too prevalent; but this state of affairs is to be expected since St. Paul 
predicted that “ the nigher [men] are to the Last Judgment, the more Criminal they 
grow.” A Sermon against Self-Love (London, 1689), 12. It is Christian charity, not 
benevolence, of which he speaks, and it cannot be equated with the social feeling 
of Shaftesbury or Rousseau. The idea that the growth of self-interest argues the 
approach of the Judgment, furthermore, is a very old one among theologians. 
Again, we find one of the most “liberal ” of the Latitudinarians, Archbishop Tillot- 
son, describing how God in His mercy has provided, by the “ abundance and Grace 
of the Gospel, so powerful a Remedy for this hereditary Disease of our corrupt 
and degenerate Nature.” Six Sermons, 2d ed. (London, 1694), 51. It is “ common 
humanity,” to be sure, that makes us concerned for the welfare of our families, 
etc., but this fact does not argue innate goodness of men. 
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seeing in reason a faculty which serves only to make men worse 
than the animals whose impulses they share; as Mackenzie, 
much later, puts the view: 


Men must have passions; paint them, if you can; 
Where less the brute enjoys, and more the man. 
To combat passion when our reasons rise, 
Reasons are better passions in disguise. . . . 
The world’s dull reason, sober, cool, and pure, 
The world’s dull reason is a knave demure.*® 


To combat this attitude, destructive alike of belief in the 
divine possibilities of the soul and of the concept of the “ dig- 
nity of man,” it was necessary to show that the universe as a 
whole is “rational” and that human behavior, even though 
man stands in need of assistance from beyond himself, is not 
truly anarchic. 

The school of Hobbes, of course, powerfully reinforced the 
tradition of doubt, and it was said that every aspiring bachelor 
of divinity broke a spear against the steel cap of the sage of 
Malmesbury. He represented what was thought of as the 
“naturalistic ” school, and the culmination of the skepticism 
about reason. But he was more easily condemned than an- 
swered. The powerful realism or apparent realism, of his demon- 
stration that crass self-interest, however dressed up, is the true 
motive of all actions, could not be answered except by descend- 
ing into the deep subrational drives of human nature. To 
answer Hobbes involved showing that this subrational part of 
our nature has more than one drive, that it can be good and 
“ social ” instead of warring and chaotic. 

In answering these and other attacks, the Anglican divines 
were polemicists, it must be remembered, and the polemicist is 
notoriously prone to exaggerate in making whatever point he 
immediately has in hand. Defending religion did for many 
reasons involve defending the relative natural goodness of 
human beings; but while this fact certainly is important, it 
should not obscure our recognition that the polemical treatises 
and sermons are not representative of the whole views of both 
preachers and congregations. A most important result of the 
complex of thought in this time was a largely unconscious drift 


18 The Pursuits of Happiness (London, 1771). 
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among these preachers towards a kind of Pelagianism: the pro- 
position that the potentialities of human nature remain, and 
that corruption has entered from a long accumulation of pejora- 
tive changes in customs, educations, ete. Yet theological 
Pelagianism, although a heresy, remains within religion, and 
implies need for grace and redemption; and one can say no 
more than that it hovered in the air, and was hardly more than 
a vague omen of what was to come.'® It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that a vague Christian Pelagianism could easily pre- 
pare the way for the powerful secular development of Pelagian- 
ism which is dominant in our own time. Contributing to the 
drift was the great mass of new information about other 
cultures that had been reaching Western Europe since the time 
of Henry the Navigator, which was making people realize more 
and more the real importance of environment and training on 
personality; this was the age of Locke, and the old faith in in- 
nate ideas went out with astounding rapidity. 

Before a new sensibility could arise, however, a kind of 
catalytic agent was necessary to precipitate these undefined 
and unintegrated elements. That agent was supplied, in con- 
siderable part, by Shaftesbury. He did it by combining the 
spiritual idealism of the divines with the “ naturalistic ” view 
of the psychologists, and by applying consistently the full im- 
plications of the new world-view in science to the problems 
of ethics. It is usually said that he defends the “ natural good- 
ness”’ of man. In a general way this is true, but only if we 
remember that “ goodness ” has for him a new kind of meaning. 
It would be more accurate to say that Shaftesbury represents 
the human being as naturally adapted, with a kind of psycho- 
logical ethical fitness, to live in his surroundings. The new 
philosophy depicted a universe of a myriad of parts, harmoni- 
ously operating according to immutable laws; it is not a universe 
in need of transformation or salvation, but one perfect and com- 
plete. The sum of these operations represent the raison d’étre 
of the whole: the process is the final cause, not eternal principles 
rising above the flux. 


16Tt is interesting to note that Tillotson carefully guards himself against the 
imputation of this heresy by emphasizing that the “disease of the depravity of 
human nature” is transmitted by traduction, from parent to child, and not by 
imitation. His student Thomas Burnet was one of the first to go the whole way 
in saying that the fall was a gradual affair, really consisting in the corruption of 
society. 
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It is logical to assume, therefore, that the human being, as an 
operating part of the great Whole, must be so constructed that 
in all his action he will, if he behaves “ naturally,” do those 
things which will promote his happiness and the happiness of 
the universe. With Shaftesbury we take the difficult step that 
this conclusion involves: with Shaftesbury we begin to see 
conduct in terms of what we should now call “ normal ” instead 
of in terms of obedience to divine or natural law; and with 
Shaftesbury we begin to think of departures from desirable be- 
havior as the “ abnormal ” and “ maladjustment ” rather than 
‘sin.” The villains become environment and training, rather 
than the hereditary “degenerate nature of man,” as Swift 
puts it. 

Yet Shaftesbury was intensely aware of the fact that, to the 
human view at least, society in his time was far from being the 
ideal harmonious system it should be. Mandeville did Shaftes- 
bury a great injustice by caricaturing him as a retiring patri- 
cian, favored by a gentle education, viewing through rose- 
colored glasses a world which he did not understand. The truth 
is that the noble philosopher remarkably anticipated Rousseau’s 
passionate indictment of the social order, as we see in such 
passages as this: 


‘ 


Tho however we may, in passing by, observe, that whilst we see in 
all other Creatures around us so great a proportionableness, con- 
stancy and regularity in all their passions and affections; so great 
a harmony, and such an adherence to Nature; no failure in the care 
of the Offspring, or of the Society (if living in Society). ... Man 
in the mean time, vicious and unconsonant man, lives out of all 
rule and proportion, contradicts his Principles, breaks the Order and 
Oeconomy of all his Passions, and lives at odds with his whole 
Species, and with Nature: so that it is next to a Prodigy to see a 
Man in the World who lives NaturA.iy, and as A Man."? 


The last clause, of course, has the stinger, for in it Shaftesbury 
uncompromisingly asserts that it is coming back to nature, not 
rising above her, that will solve the ethical problem. 

Why, then, is there an air of hope about the whole work of 


17 Inquiry concerning Virtue, p. 99. This first, “ imperfect ” edition, now extremely 
rare, published though it was without Shaftesbury’s knowledge, often gives us 
more immediately and more impressively the very spirit of its author than does the 
later, “polished” Inquiry concerning Virtue, or Merit as published in the 
Characteristics. 
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Shaftesbury, an air of “ enthusiasm ” which was to infect future 
generations? Here the real purpose of the moralist has been 
misunderstood. It seems that he was not writing a mere com- 
placent defense of the universe, or seeking to rehabilitate the 
aesthetic side of life as against “ mechanism.” His real goal was 
much larger. Shaftesbury, the heir to the great Whig tradition 
of his grandfather, thought of himself as carrying on, in the 
field of morals, the work of the reformer. In The Moralists 
(1709) he speaks of the 

Grace or Beauty in that original Native Liberty, which scts us free 
from so many inborn Tyrannys, gives us the Privilege of Ourselves, 
and makes us our own, and Independent. ... A sort of Property, 


which, methinks, is as material to us to the full, as that which 
secures us our Lands, or Revenues.'® 


Now that security of estate and freedom of thought have been 
established after the Glorious Revolution, and the way is clear 
to remove fanaticism from religion, a great prospect for the 
betterment of life is opening up; the way is open to free men 
from the perversions engendered by religious dogmas and zeal, 
from false, derogatory ideas of human nature, and from artificial 
customs which separate man from nature, God from nature, 
and all three from the unity in which they should exist. Above 
all, if men are to be “ natural” and therefore happy, they must 
stop connecting morality with meretricious ideas of the future 
life, which remove the emphasis from nature and its harmony. 
But argument and attack were not Shaftesbury’s method; 
rather, he envisioned something like therapy, the treatment of 
an urbane and insinuating style, the application of raillery 
rather than the traditional satire, the artistic presentation of 
external nature and encouragement of the communion of the 
mind with landscape untouched by man. 

In an age intoxicated by the wonders of mechanism, it was 
necessary to show how this adaptation of the moral nature to 
environment could work. If man is to be represented as merely 
*“ natural ” how can the presence of the impulse to good within 
the mind be explained without resorting to some such hypo- 
thesis as that reason is the “ candle of the Lord’? And if good 
behavior is “ natural,” how can it be reconciled with so abstruse 
a faculty as advanced logical thought? 


18 Characteristics (London, 1737) , II. 252. 
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I have suggested that Shaftesbury combined a tradition of 
spiritual idealism with naturalistic psychology. The first he 
inherited from the Cambridge Platonists, at least in large part. 
We have seen how Henry More reduced the moral action to a 
kind of process, thus showing the influence of the new philoso- 
phy. In the Enchiridion Ethicum, he describes virtue as “ rather 
a Power than a Habit.” *® This “ power” is manifested in a 
“ boniform Faculty,” which More calls, borrowing but changing 
in connotation an Aristotelian phrase, the “ very Eye of the 
Soul.” This boniform faculty is the manifestation in action of 
“right reason,” but—most importantly—it does not consist of 
innate propositions, or reasoning therefrom. Indeed, these 
things are at best crutches for the numerous race in whom the 
boniform faculty is regrettably weak. The highest kind of moral 
judgment consists in a kind of super-intuition, but one which 
is emphatically not a purely natural endowment. It has affini- 
ties with the “mens” or “ intellectus angelicus ” of Ficino’s 
Christian Neoplatonism, and More once defines it as a divine 
power “ by which we are lifted up and cleave unto God,” which 
produces a “ravishing” and supra-worldly pleasure in those 
lofty spirits who have it. Those who belong to this group can 
perceive a “ symmetry of the passions ” as immediately as the 
average man perceives a parallelism of lines. It appears that 
More describes a kind of “ moral sense”; his emphasis on a 
“ power ” rather than a reasoning faculty is part of his move- 
ment away from the “ clear and distinct ideas ” of Descartes, 
that philosopher who came to seem to him an ignis fatuus, and 
this movement More shared with his age. The idea, neverthe- 
less, remains firmly embedded in a concept of the universe both 
other worldly and aspirational. The process of moral intuition 
is the result of an extensive purification of the soul from its 
corruption by matter. 

Shaftesbury’s innovation was the naturalization of this moral 
faculty. The moral intuition, in the successful developed 
personality, is the original, not final state of man. In other 
words, the ancient picture is turned upside down: the task of 
the human being is to retain a natural and original moral sense, 


19 4n Account of Virtue: Or, Dr. Henry More’s Abridgment of Morals, Put into 
English, tr. Edward Southwell (London, 1690), 11. 
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instead of to attain it by a long course of redemption. Exactly 
how could such a natural moral sense be shown to exist? 
Fortunately, there was available a means of implementing the 
idea in terms of the master of the new psychology himself. 

The older idea that Locke was a complete empiricist has been 
challenged in recent years.*” In saying that the soul at birth is 
like a blank sheet of paper, he meant only that ideas are not 
somehow mysteriously present in us before we have any contact 
with the outside world. He did not, however, mean to imply 
that our ideas are formed by a purely passive action, through 
the automatic effect of sense impressions. In fact the mind 
plays the decisive part in cognition. It is autonomous, the ever 
alert observer, combining, separating, creating order out of the 
chaos of sensations which constantly are borne in upon it. First 
it is an observer: all mental action, to Locke, is ultimately a 
matter of “ perceiving.” He reduces the whole of thought to 
three kinds of “ perception ”: 


1. The perception of ideas in our minds. 2. The perception of the 
signification of signs. 3. The perception of the connexion or repug- 
nance, agreement or disagreement, that there is between any of our 
ideas.”* 


Certainly the independent power of the mind in the second and 
third kinds of thinking cannot be denied, and it is possible that 
it has some creative function even with regard to the first; 
and when sensations associate themselves arbitrarily, without 
the mind’s ordering control, we have “ association of ideas,” 
the manifestation of irrationality and even insanity. By identi- 
fying “ perception” and “ understanding,” therefore. Locke 
placed the pivot of intellectual action in the imagination, and 
not without reason did Berkeley object to Locke’s attempt to 


2° This assumption may be the most serious fault in Mr. Brett’s recent book on 
Shaftesbury—which otherwise has many acute insights. To oppose Shaftesbury as 
the champion of the belief that perception involves a “creative process” over 
against Locke as the philosopher of “ passive association ” seems to me misleading. 
The close connection of Shaftesbury’s theory with Locke's epistemology has not, so 
far as I know, been pointed out. Locke in fact is the fountain head of the two 
great schools of thought about the mental life; on one side, he leads to the 
romantic psychology and ethics inaugurated by Shaftesbury—on the other, to the 
Hartley associationist school, depending on which element in his thought is 
stressed at the expense of the other. 

*1 An Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed. A. C. Fraser (Oxford, 1914), 
al: xm: 5. 
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show that abstractions can be made, independent of any one 
image. The image, indeed, is the very center of the mental 
process. A constant procession of images pass before the mind, 
even when it is not experiencing directly, and even in sleep.” 

If Locke had presented a convincing epistemology, he had, 
it was feared, set forth a wholly inadequate system of ethics— 
or, some thought, none in fact at all. Practical morality, ac- 
cording to him, depends on the fear of eternal punishment 
threatened by the Supreme Being for those who disobey His 
revealed will. Shaftesbury, the disciple of the Cambridge 
Platonists, objected to the proposition that good and evil are 
not absolutes but rather mere arbitrary commandments of 
God, which to be known, must be revealed. Certainly it 
seemed, further, if good and evil are absolutes, they must have 
their representative faculty in man’s mind; he surely is not 
left helpless to drift without a moral rudder. Much of Shaftes- 
bury’s aversion to his teacher Locke arises from his horror of 
Locke’s calloused attitude towards the moral problem. Yet the 
calm confidence which earlier philosophers, such as Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, had displayed in innate ideas, was no 
more. How, without invoking a supernatural and mystical 
power, could the absolute standard of right and wrong be 
brought into relation to human life? 


*2 The implications for literature of this yoking of the image to thought are of 
course incalculable. Shaftesbury and Addison immediately show the results. 
Philocles, in Shaftesbury’s The Moralists, says that he must have a “kind of 
material Object,” an “ Image ” in mind before he can love a person or an abstraction; 
he has been in love, for example, with the “ People of old Rome ” under the form 
of a beautiful youth “ call’d the GENIUS of the People.” Characteristics, II: 242 ff. 
This should be the lower rung of the Platonic ladder of beauty, which should 
ascend to the immaterial pure Idea, but the ladder is never completed. Later, when 
Shaftesbury presents his very important idea of the organic unity of the uni- 
verse, he cites as an authority Locke’s Essay, IV: vi: 11, where it is shown that we 
cannot understand the essence of any object unless we perceive its intricate physical 
integration into the workings of the universal machine; we perceive a collection of 
related images. See The Moralists, in ed. cit., II: 285 ff. And in one of the most 
significant passages of all Shaftesbury’s works, in the late Miscellaneous Reflections, 
he sets forth his version of the “scale or catalogue of beauty” (the equivalence of 
the terms is interesting for a Platonist) in the form of greater and greater combina- 
tions of images into patterns, in both the animate and inanimate worlds. Ed. Cit., 
III: 182-3, footnote. The spirit, the enthusiasm, the language, are Neoplatonic, but 
the substance has much of Locke in it. 

23Qn the objections to Locke’s ethics, see my article “The Origins of the 
‘Moral Sense,’” in HLQ, XI (1948), 241-59. 
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The solution lay at hand in the adaptation of Locke’s own 
system to moral idealism of the kind Henry More had displayed. 
If the mind perceives the connection, repugnance, etc., of ideas 
derived from sensation, why should not this process apply to 
morality as well? Why should not the mind perceive the har- 
mony or repugnance of images of action and passions, just as it 
perceives the difference between a triangle and a circle? And 
so Shaftesbury, in the Inquiry concerning Virtue, combines the 
two: 


In a Creature capable of forming general Notions of things, not 
only the sensible things that offer themselves to the sense, are the 
objects of the Affections; but the very actions themselves, and the 
affections of Pity, Charity, Kindness, Justice, and so their contraries, 
being brought into the Mind by reflection, become Objects; ... . 74 


The imagination, as in Locke, makes possible the action; the 
similarity to Locke’s “ perception ” is evident. 

And thus the several Motions, Inclinations, Passions, Dispositions, 
and consequent Carriage and Behavior of Creatures in the various 
Parts of Life, being in several scenes represented to the Mind, 
which readily discerns the good and the ill towards the species or 
Public; it proves afterwards a new work for the affection, either 
virtuously and soundly to incline to, and affect what is just and 
right; and disaffect what is contrary; or, vitiously and corruptly to 
affect what is ill, and disregard or hate what is worthy and good. 


The actual “ moral sense ” is not in itself an emotion. It is an 
action of the mind in viewing the “ several scenes” of be- 
havior, etc.; the affections follow, and should be properly re- 
lated as effect to cause. Shaftesbury implies that the actual 
recognition of good and evil is in itself sound. The process goes 
wrong when the affections get out of kilter with the perceptions, 
and the wrong passion, or the right passion to excess becomes 
attached to an intuition. But a powerful natural impulse should 
produce the normal kind of reaction: the reflex action must be 
distorted by long habit before it goes wrong. The affection in 
turn is a drive to action. Here of course something like in- 
strumental reason has its place. The affection may produce the 
right intention but, because of poor judgment, inappropriate 
action may be taken. It is important, nevertheless, to recognize 
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that “reason ” here is a means of implementation rather than 
the judicial governor of basic decisions. 

Shaftesbury’s conception of the affections also clearly shows 
the influence of Locke. The latter reduced emotion to pleasure 
and pain, which he identified with good and evil for the indi- 
vidual.** Things, whether experienced in the present or only as 
images in reflection, produce thoughts of pain and pleasure, and 
“our ideas of love and hatred are but the dispositions of the 
mind, in respect of pleasure and pain in general, however caused 
in us.” The various emotions—love, joy, sorrow, etc.,—are 
states of mind, “ easiness ” or “ uneasiness.” These conscious 
states of pleasure or pain enable us, among other things, to be 
sure that we exist separately from the objects which we per- 
ceive. Locke even hints at a kind of moral sense: shame, he 
says, “is an uneasiness of the mind upon the thought of having 
done something which is indecent, or will lessen the valued 
esteem which others have for us,” and a father delighting in the 
well-being of his children need only call up that idea into 
reflection to have pleasure. 

Locke, however, had separated knowledge from moral deci- 
sions. Morality, he did admit, may be theoretically as certain 
as knowledge—but only when moral propositions are abstrac- 
tions. 


And hence it follows that moral knowledge is as capable of real 
certainty as mathematics. For certainty being but the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, and demonstration 
nothing but the perception of such agreement, by the intervention 
of other ideas or mediums; our moral ideas, as well as mathematical, 
being archetypes themselves, and so adequate and complete ideas; 
all the agreement or disagreement which we shall find in them will 
produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical figures.”® 


But of course Locke is speaking only of “ archetypes,” ab- 
stracted from concrete events. The kind of adaptation of arche- 
type to experience which Kant was to make lay far in the 
future, but Shaftesbury as well as other philosophers groped 
for something of the kind. They thought they had found what 
they wanted in the seeming fact that men have a capacity for 
observing the “harmony” among images of passions and 
actions as certain as their capacity for knowing the existence 


25 Essay, I: xx. 2° Essay, IV: iv: 7. 
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and differences between things of the outside world. Such a 
belief fitted in perfectly with the rising conviction that the 
universe is a great system in which each smallest part operates 
in perfect mathematical harmony with all the other parts. It 
is not surprising that Shaftesbury thought there could be an 
“ arithmetic ” of the moral sense. 

The later versions of the Inquiry and other works, however, 
contain a very important modification of the “ moral sense.” 
At first Shaftesbury seemed to identify it with Locke’s third, 
“complex” form of understanding. Later he suggested that 
moral ideas are more like Locke’s first class of perception, so 
immediate and direct are the impressions they make on the 
mind. : 


Is there then, said he, a natural Beauty of Figures, and is there 
not as natural a one of Actions? No sooner the Eye opens upon 
Figures, the Ear to Sounds, than straight the Beautiful results, 
and Grace and Harmony are known and acknowledged. No sooner 
are AcTIons view’d no sooner the human Affections and Passions 
discern’d (and they are most of ’em as soon discern’d as felt) than 
straight an inward Eye distinguishes and sees the Fair and 
Shapely, the amiable and Admirable, apart from the Deform’d the 
Foul, the Odious, or the Despicable. . . .*" 


The addition of the analogy with aesthetic experience makes 
it even clearer that the “ moral sense” is a naturalized “ spiri- 
tual eye” of the kind More and others had described. The 
point is even more emphatic in the later editions of the Inquiry, 
which have three added paragraphs, beginning as follows: 

The Case is the same in the mental or moral subjects, as in the ordi- 
nary Bodys, or common Subjects of Sense. The Shapes, Motions, 
Colours, and Proportions of these latter being presented to our Eye; 
there naturally results a Beauty or Deformity, according to the 
different Measure, Arrangement, and Disposition of their several 
ge) 


In the next of these added paragraphs, Shaftesbury tells us that 
the mind is continually observing other minds; in the third, that 
as the forms and images of things continually move before our 
senses, “even when we sleep” (a statement obviously sug- 
gested by Locke) so the forms and images of the “ moral and 


27 The Moralists, in Characteristics, II: 414 f. 
28 Characteristics, II: 28 ff. 
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intellectual kind ” continually move before the mind, even when 
the objects themselves are absent. 

The extremely “ aesthetic ” form of the moral sense theory, 
then, was an afterthought in Shaftesbury, but it is the form in 
which his theory is best known. He was not the first to suggest 
such an analogy.*® There may be several reasons for the desire 
to reduce the moral sense to a reflex so immediate. For one 
thing, the age increasingly was impressed by the essential im- 
portance of the direct sense impression. The fashion for study 
of epistemology itself betrays this preoccupation, as well as the 
central place given images in thinking. Again, in this time the 
standards of taste, at least on the level of forms, seemed abso- 
lutely decisive; More, to take one example, often appeals to 
aesthetic comparisons to make more nebulous matters seem 
clear-cut. Finally, the desire to take the moral intuition out of 
the field of “ ratiocination ” altogether, to remove it from any 
possible contamination by innate ideas, would tend to make 
the analogy with immediate sensation tempting. 

Many questions remained unanswered. There was, most 
difficult of all, still the problem of relativism. Granted that 
there is some kind of innate potentiality for sensing good and 
bad, are its contents really absolute and immutable, even where 
development of the personality has been “natural”? These 
issues, as we shall see, were to prove more than troublesome. 
But Shaftesbury had made his contribution by combining in a 
system the deepest desires and beliefs of his age. He had 
effectually severed morality from righteousness; the super- 
natural had been absorbed into the natural. He had furthered 
the process by which, as Panofsky has said, the dualism between 
Christian and clasiscal “ceased to be real, . . . because the 
very principle of reality was shifted to the subjective human 
consciousness.” *° 


2° Thomas Burnet, in three pamphlets directed against Locke (first in 1697, the 
second and third in 1699), appears to have originated the comparison. He wrote in 
1697: “ This I am sure of, that the Distinction, suppose of Gratitude and Ingrati- 
tude, Fidelity, and Infidelity, ... and such others, is as sudden without any 
Ratiocination, and as sensible and piercing, as the difference I feel from the 
Scent of a Rose, and of Assa-foetida. . . .” For an account of these pamphlets and 
of Locke’s reaction thereto—a reaction which may be assumed in large part to 
Shaftesbury also—see my article, cited above. 

8° Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939), 229. It may be well to say a little 
about the question of Shaftesbury’s attitude towards religion, a problem which has 
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kind of thinking about man and society and the universe which imag 
I have sketched, and in no field more than in literature. In tions 
this section I shall try to outline very generally a few of the descr 
results of the position Shaftesbury represents (though not mora 
necessarily Shaftesbury’s direct influence) , as we see them in consi 
some eighteenth century writing. The full consequences of great did f 
changes in thought do not become evident until some time only 
after they have taken place, and the examples cited not un- sense 
naturally come several decades after Shaftesbury’s death. what 
Attention has been so completely concentrated on Shaftes- villai 
bury’s “natual goodness” theory that few realize how much warp: 
of his work is devoted to the study of the “ill” in human of of 
nature (the very term is significant in that he does not use inclu 
“evil” or “sin”). A reading of the Inquiry, however, reveals refori 
a catalogue of something like case studies in abnormal psy- the fe 
chology, presented with an acuteness of insight and a sym- The 
pathetic power which deserve recognition. Perhaps it was in stren 
this field that Shaftesbury was most “ original.” His two main impu 
contributions may be, first, the conception of undesirable pulse 
behavior as “ maladjustment ” — to use a modern term; and great 
second, the call for study of states of mind in themselves, im- and t 
partially and so to speak from within. of th 
its ex 
rather unnecessarily vexed his critics and biographers from his own century onwards. there 
Of his dislike for and fear of any strong religious belief involving any form of } ‘ 
- ha , : ; the 
mystery ” or supernatural faith there can be no doubt. It is true that in the ‘ 
preface to Whichcote’s Sermons, and in some letters he speaks of the Anglican state whicl 
church in respectful and even affectionate terms; but careful reading of these self. 
passages will show, I think, that it is the absence of “zeal” and the generally good 
. ie ig : authc 
therapeutic effect which belief in providence may have that he means. Of his 
certainty that the universe is God’s creation, in which He is imminent, there is no Th 
doubt, either. But no one who takes revealed religion seriously can look on Shaftes- chop: 
bury as a confrere. The really governing fact is that, as I have tried to point out, ideas 
his basic assumptions about the nature of man rule out original sin and the belief ‘sia 
in a supernatural destiny as the true goal of life. And as Swift says, “So I affirm betwe 
original sin, and that men are now liable to be damned for Adam’s sin, to be the degre 
foundation of the whole Christian religion.” It must be added that Shaftesbury was bury’ 
not argumentative. To attack religion dogmatically would be a manifestation of ury 
that very “zeal” which he felt had produced so much damage. Better is the repre. 
convincing presentation, in imaginative form, of the truth about men, accompanied drive: 
by a raillery against superstition. Shaftesbury’s artistic achievement in the latter lf-d 
form has never been studied satisfactorily. seil- 
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The cause of “ unsocial ” behavior, as we seen, is described 
as the disharmony of the moral perception with the drives to 
action. Shaftesbury’s immediate purpose was to show, by 
imaginative presentation of states of mind, that these disloca- 
tions of the personality produce an “ uneasiness ” such as Locke 
describes. Thus Shaftesbury departed from the tradition of 
morality handbooks, with their listings of virtues and vices 
considered with relation to a given natural or divine law. He 
did preserve the names of the virtues and vices, but they are 
only specialized forms of two great basic impulses. In a broader 
sense Shaftesbury attempted to study the personality to find 
what causes produce such results — logically enough if the 
villain is not the will but the external factors which have 
warped the growth of the mind. Thus he stands in the tradition 
of objective study of nature— which from Bacon’s time on 
included as a desideratum the natural history of man. The 
reform of an ill society would require first of all clearing away 
the false notions about man which have caused infinite mischief. 
The principal source of “ill” states of mind is the undue 
strengthening of man’s natural and in its place wholly desirable 
impulse of self-interest. Shaftesbury, describing the basic im- 
pulses as self-love and the social sense, combined the two 
great views of ethics in the Restoration period: the Hobbesian 
and the Latitudinarian. His style is adapted to the gradations 
of this self-interest: as he proceeds through the forms which 
its excess may take, ranging from the slight to the pathological, 
there is an increasing emotional tension; and at the last, with 
the “unnatural” emotions, we experience unrelieved horror, 
which arises from participation with the experiencing mind it- 
self. No one can read these descriptions and feel that the 
author is the complacent aristocrat of fable. 

The progress is from something like “ neuroses ” to the “ psy- 
chopathic.” Locke pointed out, as he discussed association of 
ideas, that we all have vagaries in our thinking; the difference 
between our everyday eccentricities and madness is one of 
degree. Much the same kind of distinction applies to Shaftes- 
bury’s division of the “ill” emotions into those which merely 
represent over-action of self-interest and those in which the 
drives to action have become twisted into something tragically 
self-defeating. 


4 
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Now if these SetrisH Passtons, besides what other ill they are the 
occasion of, are withal the certain means of losing us our natural 
Affections; then ’tis evident, That they must be the certain means 
of losing us the chief Enjoyment of Life, and raising in us those 
horrid and unnatural Passions, and that Savageness of Temper, 
which makes the GrEATEST or MiseErtes, and the most wretched 
State of Life.*! 


Shaftesbury’s isolation of sadism as a psychopathological con- 
dition and his serious interest in it, which anticipates later 
developments in literature, is an example of his method: 

To see the Sufferance of an Enemy with Cruel Delight may proceed 
from the height of Anger, Revenge, Fear, and other extended Self- 
Passions: But to delight in the Torture and pain of other Creatures 
indifferently, Natives or Foreigners, of our own or of another 
Species, Kindred or no Kindred, known or unknown; to feed, as it 
were, on Death, and be entertain’d with dying agonys. .. .*? 


He asks whether the unnatural passions may not carry with 
them a sort of pleasure, barbarous as it is — nevertheless a real 
kind of satisfaction, from tyranny, sadism, and the like. He 
grants that this is the fact, but going in subtlety far beyond 
the crude analysis of Hobbes, finds it is the very perversion of 
the mind that produces the pleasure: 


For as the cruellest bodily Pains do by Intervals of Assuagement, 
produce (as has been shewn) the highest bodily Pleasure; so the 
fiercest and most raging Torments of the Mind, do, by certain 
Moments of Relief, afford the greatest of mental Enjoyments, to 
those who know little of the truer kind.** 


Such a theory is susceptible of other interpretations, however, 
and this fact perhaps as much as anything illustrates the real 
weakness in an ethics grounded on the subjective consciousness. 
The pleasures of perversity were to provide material for the 
“ Satanist” school of writers. The parallel of physical and 
mental pleasure and pain, and the obvious implication that the 
most intense pleasure can derive from the extreme pathological, 
could have startling results. How can we distinguish “ true ” 
from “ false” pleasure if the test is the quantity of sensation: 
how can one be “ falser” than the other? Shaftesbury’s own 


31 Characteristics, II: 163. 
2 Tbid., II: 164. 
33 Tbid., I: 169. 
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“ arithmetic ” of the moral sense would betray him here. Not 
without reason did Archibald Campbell ridicule the pretensions 
of those “refined spirits” who affect to follow only a “ dis- 
interested moral sense,” for, as Campbell says, the self-approval 
which follows a generous action provides a pleasure and is the 
real motive of action, however loftily disguised.** 

Shaftesbury’s rhetoric in his character sketches often antici- 
pates later developments in literature. His subsequent shorten- 
ing and smoothing of the following passage from the 1699 
edition of the Inquiry, for example, obscure its kinship of mood 
and language and imagery with descriptions of heroic villains 
we find in later romantic fiction: 


How thorow and deep must that Melancholy be, where there is 
nothing softning or pleasing from the side of Friendship to allay 
or divert it when once risen: no flattering view or imagination of 
kindness, or affection from any part; but where every thing around 
is gastly and horrid, every thing in appearance hostile, and, as it 
were, bent against a privat and single being, who is divided from, 
and at war with the rest of Nature, in a disagreement and irrecon- 
ciliation with every thing, and with the Order and Government of 
the Universe? ’Tis thus at last that a Mind becomes a Wilderness 
where all is laid waste, everything fair and goodly remov’d, and 
nothing extant but what is dismal and horrid. Now if any thing 
that but looks desert, or that feels like banishment or expulsion from 
human Commerce, be so heavy to bear; what must it be to be thus 
estranged from Mankind, and to be after this manner in a Desert, 
and in the horridest of Solitudes, even when in the midst of Society; 
and to live with Mankind as with a foren Species and as with those 
Creatures that are most remote from Man, and such as he has the 
most cause to fear? *° 


But there is a deep contradiction in the very use of “ un- 
natural” to describe pathological states of mind. How, in a 
universe perfectly planned and operating, can there be anything 
not ultimately harmonious? Shaftesbury was one of the philo- 
sopers who encouraged that intoxication with the Whole which 
was to lead to Voltaire’s bitter protest in the letter on the 
Lisbon earthquake. There must be a “ Resignation, . .. a 


34 An Enquiry into the Original of Moral Virtue (Edinburgh, 1733) , 324 ff. 

35 Pp, 193-4. The psychological state, the warfare of the mind with itself, is the 
essence of the horror in this passage, rather than pride, a sense of disobedience to 
God, or remorse, as in Milton’s Satan, or Marlowe’s Faustus. 
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Sacrifice and mutual yielding of Natures one to another,” and 
all “‘ Inferiour Natures” must be subjected to the “ Superiour 
Nature of the World.” “ The Central Powers, which hold the 
lasting Orbs in their just Poize and Movement, must not be 
controul’d to save a fleeting Form, and rescue from the Precipice 
a puny Animal... .” ** Some such scheme, it appears, operates 
in the human as well as all other systems, and the intersection 
of the majestic, impersonal forces can produce there, too, what 
seem to finite eyes disasters. He does suggest, with a sly trace 
of raillery, that even those who see nature as imperfect may 
have their use. “ ’Twas not its [nature’s] Intention to leave us 
without some Pattern of Imperfection; such as we perceive in 
Minds like these, perplex’d with froward thought.” * 

The theory has, however, a very important potentiality. The 
study of the “ill” in all its varieties is a means of determining, 
by contrast, what is “ natural.” Literary theory soon reflected 
the concept. But the theory, like others of Shaftesbury’s, could 
be carried to lengths of which the moralist never dreamed. It 
is one thing to rise to the level of the great over-all Plan and 
ask with Pope 


If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav’n’s design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 


It is quite another to look at the matter from the viewpoint of 
the Borgia or the Catiline, as we do in this passage from the 
Marquis de Sade: 


C’étaient des monstres, m’objectent les sots. Oui, selon nos moeurs 
et ndtre facon de penser; mais relativement aux grandes vue de la 
nature sur nous, ils m’étaient que les instruments de ses desseins; 
c’était pour accomplir ses lois qu’elle les avait doués de ses car- 
actéres féroces et sanguinaires.** 


Is not the “ monster,” in being a monster, living according to 
his nature, and is he not therefore among the new enlightened 
who seek the “ natural ”’? 

The necessity for sympathetic, imaginative representation of 
the mind and experience is a vital part of Shaftesbury’s phi- 


3° Characteristics, II: 214-15. 

37 Ibid., II: 283. 

38 Quoted by Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony, tr. Angus Davidson (London, 
1951), 98. Diderot, as is well known, expressed similar ideas. 
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losophy. Of the early philosophical writings which Horace 
mentions in the Ars Poetica, he says: 


"Twas not enough that these Pieces treated fundamentally of 
Morals, and in consequence pointed out real Characters and Man- 
ners: They exhibited ’em alive, and set the Countenances and 
Complexions of Men plainly in view. And by this means they not 
only taught us to know Others; but, what was principal and of 
highest virtue in ’em, they taught us to know Our-selves.*® 


The best poet, Shaftesbury tells an author to whom he addresses 
“ Advice,” 


describes no Qualitys or Virtues; censures no Manners: makes no 
Encomium, nor gives Characters himself; but brings his actors still 
in view. “Tis they who shew themselves. For the poet is a second 
Maker: a just ProMerneus, under Jove.*® 


He is a maker, because, like the Deity, he is a “ moral Artist,” 
and it is a fundamental principle in Shaftesbury that the world 
is to be considered as a work of art. The creation of the poet 
presents through the imagination a series of scenes, appealing 
through artful arrangement to the moral sense; the business 
of the poet is to present the scenes so effectively that the sense 
will operate of itself, and he should not tell in so many words 
and abstractions what the “moral” is. Distinguishing the 
“unnatural” from the “natural” therefore is a matter of 
arousing response and not giving formal instruction. Aesthetic 
form is inseparable from truth as images are from thought. 
One of Shaftesbury’s principal differences from his old tutor 
Locke is the fact that the one was by nature aesthetic in 
response, the other not; but it was, as we have seen, Locke’s 
own epistemology, with its basis of “ perception,” that did a 
vital service in promoting the cult of the imagination. Shaftes- 
bury here as elsewhere began to draw out the consequences of 
this epistemology. 

These forms of art supplement and extend our primary source 


39 Tbid., I: 194. And so Shaftesbury casts his own work in artistic forms, such as 
dialogues and “ soliloquies,” a fact which accounts at once for its suggestiveness and 
its vagueness. One must always remember that Shaftesbury was, by choice, no 
systematizer, and that, not isolated statements, but as in creative works, the effect 
of the whole is what counts. 

4° Tbid., I: 2007. The applicability of this statement to Shaftesbury’s own work, 
even the Inquiry, is worth noting. He is not a judicial moralist. 
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of knowledge about man — ourselves. Even that “ rectifica- 
tion” of society which so much concerned Shaftesbury is found 
to depend in considerable part on introspection. 


But the knowledg of our Passions in their very Seeds, the measuring 
well the Growth and Progress of Enthusiasm, and the judging 
rightly of its natural Force . . . may teach us to oppose more 
successfully those Delusions which ...come arm’d with the specious 
Pretext of moral certainty... .* 


Thus Shaftesbury cast his Advice to an Author as a “ soliloquy,” 
a form to which he gives the highest praise. He expands the 
Socratic tradition of “ Know thyself.” Not meditations or 
essays written with one eye on the audience, he says—but true 
soliloquy, self-examination to the very depths of the soul, is 
what is needed. One thinks involuntarily of Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions. He praises Hamlet in a significant but neglected piece 
of criticism as “one continu’d Moral: a Series of deep Reflec- 
tions, drawn from one Mouth, upon the Subject of one single 
Accident and Calamity naturally fitted to move Horrour and 
Compassion.” ** Here, it may be, is the beginning of the change 
in the tradition of Hamlet criticism, wherein the play moves 
from a tragedy of action to that of an inward and subjective 
revelation, the “ one” absorbing everything. 

In this tradition is the critic William Richardson, who came 
much later in the century and was influenced by such followers 
of Shaftesbury as Lord Kames and Reid (although he refers to 
Shaftesbury directly, too). In the Introduction to the Lectures 
on Shakespeare’s Dramatice Characters, he dilates upon the 
points made briefly in Shaftesbury. Our “ internal feelings ” 
are the beginning of our understanding of human nature. But 
they are far from sufficient to give us the insight we need. 


** Tbid., I: 43. Professor R. D. Havens has pointed out that as early as 1725 Henry 
Baker wrote a “natural History of myself, truly pointing out the Turn and Dis- 
position of my Soul at the Time it gave them [the poems he was publishing] birth.” 
The shift to introspection, as Professor Havens indicates, is noteworthy. It comes 
fourteen years after the publication of the Characteristics, when the reading of 
Shaftesbury was ubiquitous. “ Unusual Opinions in 1725 and 1726,” PQ, 30 (1951), 
447. In line with this change in presentation of character, attention may be called 
to Professor Edward Hooker’s article “ Humour in the Age of Pope,’ HLQ, 11 
(1948), 361 ff. The attitude changes from one of condemnation according to an 
objective standard, to sympathetic depiction of diversity. This change is entirely in 
accord with Shaftesbury’s principle. 

*2 Tbid., I: 275-6. 
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We judge of mankind by referring their actions to the passions and 
principles that influence our own behaviour. We have no other 
guide, since the nature of the passions and faculties of the mind 
are [sic] not discernible by the senses.** 


Shaftesbury had lightly assumed that we continually observe 
other minds, recreating their experience as our inner sense 
observes the “scenes” representing their characteristics and 
qualities. But this simple idea, like so many derived from 
Locke, had all manner of complexities lurking in it. Shaftesbury 
himself suggested that we need the second maker under Jove 
to extend our knowledge. Richardson explains that there are 
many barriers between our minds and those of others. We our- 
selves are seldom “ indifferent ” while we observe others; we 
are biassed, and we can seldom see all that is going on from 
external actions and signs; our memories are fallible; and the 
emotions which are weak in us are strong in others, and vice 
versa, so that we unconsciously distort our picture of others’ 
characters. 


If we measure the minds of others precisely by our own, . . . our 
theories must necessarily be inadequate. But, by considering the 
copy and portrait of minds different from our own, and by reflecting 
on these latent and unexerted principles, augmented and promoted 
by imagination, we may discover many new tints, and uncommon 
features. Now, that class of poetical writers that excel by imitating 
the passions, might contribute in this respect to rectify and enlarge 
the sentiments of the philosopher; and if so, they would have the 
additional merit of conducting us to the temple of truth, by an 
easier and more agreeable path, than mere metaphysics. 


Thus carrying observers, so to speak, into the very minds of 
other personalities — as wide a range of personalities as possible 
— becomes a primary function of art. This vicarious intro- 
spection sets, moreover, a new task for literature, one which 
powerfully encourages a “ psychological” approach. 

It was inevitable that Shakespeare should become the ideal 
poet of this new ideal kind. His principal characters come to 





43 (Sixth edition, London, 1812). For an account of this book and its evolution, 
see R. W. Babcock, “ William Richardson’s Criticism of Shakespeare,” JEGP, 29 
(1929), 117 ff. 

44 Tbid., pp. 19-20. On the history of the sympathetic imagination, see W. J. Bate, 
“The Sympathetic Imagination in Eighteenth Century English Criticism,’ ELH, 12 
(1945), 144 ff. 
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be seen as types of the relations between the social passions, self- 
interest, and society; his method is praised as the pattern of that 
sympathetic imagination which was essential to the poet. A 
new school of criticism came into being: “ An exercise no less 
adapted to improve the heart, than to inform the understand- 
ing,” Richardson boasts of his essays. The kind of effect the 
poet is to produce is indicated in a famous passage from another 
pioneer critic of this group: 


The reader will perceive that I distinguish between mental impres- 
sions and the understanidng. ... There are none of us unconscious 
of certain feelings or sensations of mind, which do not seem to have 
passed through the understanding; the effects, I suppose, of some 
secret influences from without, acting upon a certain mental sense, 
and producing feelings and passions in just correspondence to the 
force and variety of those influences on the one hand, and to the 
quickness of our sensibility on the other.*® 


« 


The conception that poetry may produce “ certain feelings or 
sensations of mind, which do not seem to have passed through 
the understanding ” owes much, I think it is clear, to the kind 
of thinking Shaftesbury did so much to inaugurate. 

The new critical method may be seen at work in relation to 
a peculiar problem which arose from the new secularized 
Pelagianism. If the fall is really the fall of society, what 
becomes of those rare spirits who seemingly cannot do anything 
other than live according to nature — what becomes of them 
in a world where the great majority live ‘ out of all rule and 
proportion ’? That there is an aesthetic value in this situation 
Shaftesbury himself hinted. 


The very Disturbances which belong to natural Affection, though 
they may be wholly contrary to Pleasure, yield still a Contentment 
and Satisfaction greater than the Pleasures of indulg’d Sense. .. . 
We continue pleas’d even with this melancholy Aspect or Sense 
of Virtue. Her Beauty supports it-self under a Cloud, and in the 
midst of surrounding Calamitys.*® 


The problem is twofold. There is the conflict of the natural 
man with an unnatural world, and there is the difficulty of 
ascertaining a desirable balance between sensibility and self- 


45 Maurice Morgann, An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff 
(London, 1825), 6-7. 
4° Op. cit., I: 106. 
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interest. Shaftesbury unmistakably implies that in some cases 
unbalance of the moral sense and the emotions is due to 
temperament; there may be need for patterns of imperfection, 
and he suggests, again, that the moral sense may be too tender. 
May there be need, also, for patterns of perfection? 

Hamlet soon became the image of this dilemma. Mackenzie, 
who probably led the way in the “ sentimental ” interpretation 
of this hero, explains that 


Naturally of the most virtuous and most amiable disposition, the 
circumstances in which he was placed unhinged those principles of 
action which, in another situation, would have delighted mankind, 
and made himself happy. Finding such a character in real life, of 
a person endowed with feelings so delicate as to border on weakness, 
with sensibility too exquisite to allow of determined action, he has 
placed it where it could be best exhibited, in scenes of wonder, of 
terror, and of indignation, where its varying emotions might be most 
strongly marked amidst the workings of imagination, and the war 
of the passions.*? 


Hamlet is, indeed, as Mackenzie says, a new kind of tragedy if 
we accept this interpretation. The plot and the other characters 
are reduced to mere contrasting “scenes” against which the 
sensibility of the hero is exhibited. 

In Mirror No. 39 Mackenzie goes so far as to suggest that 
the fall of society is responsible for many of the most affecting 
tragedies. Unfortunately, “honest ambition” for recognition 
is accompanied by “ delicacy of taste and sentiment ” out of 
place in the present world. In earlier times, when mankind 
was uncorrupted by excessive luxury and refinement, there 
could be confidence that recognition would be given where it 
was due; but now a man of true worth, seeing himself set aside 
in favor of the worthless and contemptible, gives way to 
despair, and is “in danger of changing . . . into a morose and 
surly misanthrope.” Mackenzie implies that reason is a power 
of the mind, one of many potentialities which can be “ brought 
into action as chance or circumstances direct.” In the imper- 
fect state of society in which we find ourselves, it is the part 
of prudence to adjust ourselves with cheerfulness and good 
humor (the Shaftesburian tone is obvious in the emphasis on 


4" Mirror, No. 99. 
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these qualities) and “ firmly rise above injustice, and refuse to 
retreat into the passive virtues.” 

Perhaps it is the absence of the revolutionary or even reform- 
ing spirit that is the keynote to Mackenzie’s puzzling combina- 
tion of idealistic sensibility and hard-headed prudence. He con- 
demns at once the unnatural society and the fine spirit who is 
too “ natural” for it. The story of Emilia (Mirror No. 101), a 
girl whose “ delicacy and fineness of feeling” lead her to an 
irreconcilable conflict with Mrs. Grundy, produces no more 
than an effect of hysterical emotion; the difficulty arises from 
the ambivalence of the author’s attitude, which is at once 
passionately sympathetic with the sensitive heroine and con- 
demnatory of her perfect sensibility. We miss the single effect 
of melancholy beauty which unfallen goodness in a fallen society 
could produce. The Man of Feeling himself represents the 
dilemma. He has had, significantly, a sheltered life, his remark- 
able moral sense has unfolded without obstacle, and from his 
conflict with a selfish and cruel society Mackenzie tries to 
extract the essence of tragedy. The situation is presented 
during the stagecoach conversation of chapter 33. The stranger 
enthusiastically maintains that the “ poetical inclination ” has 
at least one advantage —“ the causes of human depravity 
vanish before the romantic enthusiasm [the poet] professes, and 
many who are not able to reach the Parnassian heights, may 
yet approach so near as to be bettered by the air of the climate.” 
To which the now disillusioned Harley replies: “I have always 
thought so; but this is an argument of the prudent against it; 
they urge the danger of unfitness for the world.” The suggestion 
that the poet, although hopelessly ineffectual in the world as 
it is, may yet have his function as a “ pattern of perfection ” 
both etherealizes the nature of poetry and emphasizes its 
evocative rather than its communicative aspect. 

Richardson’s essay on the character of Hamlet shows the 
relation of his view to the Shaftesbury school: 





On reviewing the analysis now given, a sense of virtue, if I may use 
the language of an eminent philosopher, without professing myself 
of his sect, seems to be the ruling principle in the character of 
Hamlet. In other men, it may appear with the ensigns of high 
authority: in Hamlet, it possesses absolute power.** 


48 Op. cit., 117. 
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So delicate is this sense of virtue that it governs his every 
action, his every personal relation: 


It even sharpens his penetration; and, if unexpectedly he discerns 
turpitude or impropriety in any character, it inclines him to think 
more deeply of their transgression, than if his sentiments were less 
refined. ... As it excites uncommon pain and abhorrence on the 
appearance of perfidious and inhuman actions, it provokes and 
stimulates his resentment; yet, attentive to justice, and concerned 
in the interests of human nature, it governs the impetuosity of 
that unruly passion. 


Hamlet’s sufferings caused by this acute sensibility occupy an 
essay devoted to the paradox of the pathological “ amiable.” 
The whole play takes on a new character, and to go from 
Johnson’s criticism, with its concern about plot, characteriza- 
tion and outcome, to that of Richardson is to go from one age 
to another. In Richardson’s analysis is the germ of the melan- 
choly of Werther, and there is the anticipation of his death: 
one can hardly escape the suspicion that Richardson and 
Mackenzie secretly feel that suicide would have been a really 
appropriate ending to the play. Strange dilemma! That the 
most “natural,” the most harmonious and sensitive to moral 
beauty, should so fail, so come to cross purposes with the 
order of the world! “‘ We love, we almost revere the character 
of Hamlet; and grieve for his sufferings. But we must at the 
same time confess, that his weaknesses, are the cause of his 
disappointments and early death.” 

That a strong sensibility produces “ weakness” in action 
became a commonplace. In Thomas Whately’s Remarks on 
Some of the Characters of Shakespeare it even transforms 
Macbeth. This critic, significantly, tells us that the emphasis 
on “ fable” in criticism is erroneous, and that “ character ” is 
the real center of a play.*’ In line with this principle, he studies 
Macbeth and Richard III. The former hero he finds to be a 
“man of sensibility ” led astray by what Shaftesbury would 
have called the “zeal” introduced by the weird sisters’ sug- 
gestions. He shows indecision and fear everywhere, as is to be 
expected from a man of “gentle and amiable qualities.” 
Richard, on the other hand, shows firmness and courage, for 


‘ 


4° (London, 1785), Introduction. 
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he “is totally destitute of every softer feeling.” © Irresolute, 
showing the “symptoms of a feeble mind,” Macbeth is yet, in 
an absolute sense, by far the more admirable, for he has a 
strong sense of virtue, whereas Richard has none. It is not 
merely the conflict within himself that weakens Macbeth, more- 
over; it would be easy to turn him the other way and see a 
Hamlet in him. The conclusion is that the noblest of men are 
by a strange paradox the weakest of men, and that a strong 
moral sense means an inevitably tragic life. 

More celebrated theories of Hamlet carry on these themes. 
The sense of the fatal conflict of highly developed sensibility 
with real facts underlies Goethe’s account of the hero, in 
Wilhelm Meister. “The feeling for the good and graceful,” 
we learn, “ had unfolded in him together with his consciousness 
of his high birth.” The natural development is strongly em- 
phasized; he was “polished by nature, courteous from the 
heart.” But such a soul, so perfect in itself, comes into inevi- 
table conflict with the necessity for action, for he “is endowed 
more properly with sentiment than with a character.” Hamlet 
is, when we consider the setting of the discussion in the novel, 
plainly the image of that conflict which Mackenzie’s stranger 
in the stagecoach suggests. 

Coleridge’s view is more purely psychological, and more 
straightforwardly analyzes Hamlet in terms going back to 
Shaftesbury’s modification of the Locke expistemology. There 
must, in the healthy mind, be a balance between “ the impres- 
sions of outward objects and the inward operations of the 
intellect: if there be an overbalance in the contemplative 
faculty, man becomes the creature of meditation, and loses the 
power of action.” °' The Notes on the Tragedies of Shakespeare 
makes the process more explicit. “ In Hamlet this balance does 
not exist — his thoughts, images and fancy being far more vivid 
than his perceptions, and his very perceptions instantly passing 
thro’ the medium of his contemplations, and acquiring as they 
pass a form and color not naturally their own.” * It is logical 
that the stream of images passing before the inner sense could 


5° Ibid., 15. 


51 Bristol Lecture III, in Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Raysor (London, 


1930), II: 272. 
®2 Ibid., 1: $7. 
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be too vivid and be transformed too much in the process of 
imaginative working. 

The function of Shakespeare thus appeared in a new light. 
Coleridge sees Shakespeare as providing those “ patterns of 
imperfection ” which the new philosophy of man called for: 
“conceiving characters out of his own intellectual and moral 
faculties, by conceiving any one intellectual or moral faculty in 
morbid excess and then placing himself, thus mutilated and 
diseased, under given circumstances.” Among the important 
results of this new criticism were lifting characters out of 
plays and making them, as it were, living beings — represented 
by the tendency to write separate studies of Shakespeare’s 
dramatis personae; and the increasing decline of emphasis on 
dramatic action as such, implicit in Shaftesbury’s remark about 
Hamlet’s being a long soliloquy and culminating in the romantic 
aversion to seeing Shakespeare’s plays performed. The distant 
descendant of the theory of the function of the poet is, perhaps, 
to be seen in T. S. Eliot’s theory of the “ objective correlative,” 
in his remark that 


If you examine any of Shakespceare’s more successful tragedies, you 
will find this exact equivalence; you will find that the state of mind 
of Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep has been communicated to 
you by a skilful accomulation of imagined sensory impressions; the 
words of Macbeth on hearing of his wife’s death strike us as if, 
given the sequence of events, these words were automatically 
released by the last event in the series. 


Communication of a state of mind by “ imagined sensory im- 
pressions ” is indeed in keeping with Shaftesbury’s vision of the 
poet as a “ second maker under Jove’; vicarious experience is 
the purpose of poetry. 

If Hamlet was the supreme symbol of the tragedy of the 
natural in a degenerate world, there was another figure who as 
a kind of foil was to loom especially large in romantic literature. 
William Richardson adumbrates the type in describing Jaques 
as the frustrated benevolist, but one whose mental history has 
been different from that of Hamlet. Even the prince, in whom 
the conflict of his sense of virtue with society is the ruling 
principle, eventually is led into violence; but his hesitations are 
“ amiable.” In Jaques, on the other hand, the result of frustra- 
tion of a keen sense of benevolence has been less amiable. 
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Richardson starts from the doctrine of the “ ruling passion.” 
What if the dominating impulse in a person is the “ social and 
beneficent Affections,” and what if those affections are so strong 
as to be irresistible — and then, as they come into conflict with 
an uncongenial, selfish world, are twisted into evil ways? The 
result of this thwarting of the “ natural” will be misanthropy. 
The social affections lead men to society, and society being 
what it is, to dissipations and regrets. Jaques accordingly 
turned into a “ dissipated and sensual libertine,” and, like la 
Rochefoucauld’s old roué (but for different reasons) into a 
gloomy moralist as well. This “ white” melancholy (as dis- 
tinguished from the “ black” melancholy of the true villain) 
is, then, really a good impulse perverted by its contact with a 
world to which it should be suited, but, because of the evil of 
society, is not.** 

The Byronic hero, I might suggest, often shows this kind of 
thwarting of the exceptional moral sense. 





With more capacity for love than earth 
Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth, 

His early dreams of good outstripp’d the truth, 
And troubled manhood follow’d baffled youth; 
With thought of years in phantom chase misspent, 
And wasted powers for better purpose lent; .. . 
Too high for common selfishness, he could 

At times resign his own for others’ good, 

But not in pity, not because he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought, 
That sway’d him onward with a secret pride, 
To do what few or none would do beside. . . . * 


The few examples sketched above give some idea of the 
changes which the complex of thought which Shaftesbury 
pioneered could produce. All of them assume the continued 
existence of the system of society as it exists. Obviously, how- 
ever, another road was open. Could it be that a “root and 
branch ” reformation of the social order is necessary to release 
the supposed normal state of mankind? It would be outside 


58 Richardson, op. cit., 168 ff. 

54 Tara, I: xvii. The last four lines recall Richardson’s analysis of that supreme 
example of misanthropy, Timon at Athens, whose morbid condition is supposed to 
result from a combination of a ruling passion—desire for eminence—with a strong 
sense of benevolence. The new casuistry could indeed adopt many forms! 
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the limits of this paper to show that there is little in Rousseau 
that is not in Shaftesbury also, but that the French moralist 
carries things much farther than does the English one. Both 
were optimists in a deeper sense; it is not that all zs well, but 
that all can be well in society. They both declare the eternal 
possibility of living “ NaruraLiy, and as a Man.” The en- 
chanting prospect they offer is that nature is always before and 
within men, divinely harmonious, beautiful and serene, and that 
every generation, if it will only awaken from the nightmare 
dreams of the past, can find happiness and freedom in this life 
and on this earth. 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 








THE AMBIGUOUS ANTI-ROMANTICISM OF 
T. E. HULME 


By Murray Kriecer 


It has almost become a commonplace for those who wish to 
attack modern theories of poetry to claim that the anti- 
romanticism at their root is itself essentially romantic. Though 
this claim is usually made by those who seek explicitly to 
expose the confusions and contradictions of the poet-critics 
inspired by Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, yet it has generally 
been offered loosely and, often as not, by way of diatribe.’ 
Since, in a literary period as self-conscious as ours, the relation 
between the writing of poetry and poetic theory is so abnorm- 
ally close, and since both claim to be based on an anti-romanti- 
cism, it would seem crucial, if we are fully to understand our 
literature, to study closely these imputed confusions and con- 
tradictions. We can make a significant entry into that study 
by examining the work of T. E. Hulme, from whom descends 
the Pound-Eliot line? by way of which the largest part of 
modern poetic theory has come to us. Further there is a special 
advantage in studying Hulme: he was more philosophically 
minded than any of the group which followed him. Writing 
as a philosopher, he can be studied as a philosopher. We can 
find in his work that kind of discursive clarity which will let 
us formulate not only his theory of poetry but that of those 
who come after him. 

This is not, then, to be a source study for the sake of 
establishing connections between one theorist and those he 
influenced. Rather we are to investigate the conflicting philo- 
sophical objectives—what we call, conveniently or inconve- 


1 For example, Yvor Winters, in the interests of a purer anti-romanticism, makes 
this claim repeatedly, and often with bitterness, in “ Primitivism and Decadence ” 
and “The Anatomy of Nonsense,” In Defense of Reason (New York, 1947). 
See especially pp. 460-555. 

* Hulme’s importance here is clearly shown in Stanley K. Coffman, Imagism, 
a Chapter for the History of Modern Poetry (Norman, Oklahoma, 1951). 
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niently, romanticism and anti-romanticism—as they are clearly 
revealed in the work of a man who engaged them head-on. For 
these conflicting objectives, perhaps less clearly revealed in the 
work of subsequent writers, have provided much of the atmos- 
phere in which modern critical and poetic theory has grown up. 
In the work of Hulme, an imagism which is markedly romantic 
and a neo-Humanism which is anti-romantic somehow manage 
to meet, somehow are made complementary. The paradox 
of Hulme is the paradox of modern poetry and modern poetics. 


1 


The aesthetics of the past century and a half has been dis- 
tinguished by its concern with the psychology of the creative 
imagination, a concern that has dominated much of the empha- 
sis and terminology of current poetic theory. Yet it is not the 
“ imagination ” defined by traditional British philosophy which 
has held this key position. As the word was used from Hobbes 
to Locke and as it was used when Addison borrowed it from 
the latter for his Spectator papers on “The Pleasures of the 
Imagination,” it had little which could inspire a literary criti- 
cism. Those twentieth-century theorists for whom the word 
has indicated a new direction have rather followed the example 
of Coleridge, who, seeing the inadequacy of a concept of imagi- 
nation inhibited by a mechanical psychology of association, 
turned to the organicism of German transcendental philosophy. 
The culmination, found in Coleridge, of the investigations of 
German aestheticians from Kant to Schelling marked a new 
emphasis in thinking about art,’ so that the followers of 
Coleridge could never return to the easy assurance of British 
empiricism. As a result, what served as imagination for Addison 
was from this time forward relegated to “ fancy.” Seen through 
the interests of twentieth-century critics, the meaning Cole- 
ridge attached to these two terms may be briefly summarized: 
Imagination is that spontaneous power of mind which allows it 
to express itself in a literally creative way: through imagination 
the mind infuses organic life into the lifeless mental impressions 

®For one of the better recent studies of this development of organicism, see 


James Benziger, “Organic Unity: Leibniz to Coleridge,” PMLA, LXVI (1951), 
24-48, 
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it has gathered from a lifeless world. Fancy is the faculty 
which, while it also chooses among the many impressions stored 
by the mind, remains essentially passive: bound by the law 
of association, it can only bind together additively the selections 
it has made from the mind’s associative memories. For these 
critics, the imagination, thus derived from Coleridge, is the 
empowering faculty for our best poetry.* 

It may, however, justly be argued that some of the most 
influential of modern poetic theorists, in their battle against 
romanticism, have opposed the completely romantic Coleridgean 
imagination. It would be strange if they did not, in view of 
the avowed anti-romanticism of modern poetic theory. Indeed 
it is strange that Coleridge’s theory is not more widely con- 
demned by modern critics than it is. This condemnation is 
especially apparent in the theoretical tradition begun by T. E. 
Hulme. But even Hulme, who, as an anti-romantic, explicitly 
leads away from the Coleridgean imagination, must, as we shall 
see, end by returning to a markedly similar theory of poetic 
creativity. 

Hulme feels that the essence of romanticism is located in 
its idolatry of the individual who, for the romantics, should 
have unlimited aspirations since he has unlimited powers.’ The 
transcendental faculties given the individual by German Ideal- 
ism and by Coleridge embody these unlimited powers and 
therefore must be denied by the classicist for whose advent 
Hulme prays. For the classicist, according to Hulme, sees man 
as an extremely limited being who needs all kinds of severely 
imposed disciplines if he is to function as he should in his proper 
sphere. Thus Hulme, defending the view of the classicist, 
rejects a concept of imagination which would substitute a 
monism for Christian dualism and would make of man a god. 
For the attribution to man of the power to create absolutely, 
ex nihilo, could mean little less. Thus Hulme explicitly calls 
for a poetry of fancy rather than the poetry of unbounded 
imagination which he feels contaminated English verse in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. He calls for a poetry 


‘For one of many such examples, see Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn 
(New York, 1947), especially pp. 17, 230-31. 

5 Speculations (London, 1936), pp. 116-18. This collection is the source of all 
quotations from Hulme and all summaries of his position. 
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that is formally precise and whose pretensions are limited to 
simple and vivid description. One might say that he calls for 
a return to a theory of imitation and opposes the reigning 
theory of expression, the introduction of which was so largely 
Coleridge’s responsibility. 

But there is also a quite different side of Hulme’s theory. 
In his essay on Bergson, in which he expounds sympathetically 
the aesthetic of his master in philosophy, we find a description 
of the poet’s activity that seems nearly as transcendental as 
Coleridge’s.® Here Hulme distinguishes between intuition and 
stock perception, and characterizes artistic creativity as the 
former. It is only the artist, he claims, who can break through 
the mere static recognition of the world about us which practical 
life demands; he alone can see through to the dynamic flux 
which characterizes essential reality. And as artist he makes 
this vision available to others who, without the artist, could 
never see beyond the stereotyped world of practicality. 

This conception gives the poet a far higher and more romantic 
function than Hulme has assigned him in his severe “ Romanti- 
cism and Classicism,” which repeats, in more narrowly literary 
terms, the general argument of his more ambitious “ Humanism 
and the Religious Attitude.” For while Hulme, as influenced 
by Bergson, still wants the poet to be descriptive, he adds a 
metaphysical dimension to this objective. He would have the 
poet describe the world about him not merely as it seems to be 
but rather as it really is behind the veil which hides it from 
most of us. The poet must not give us the world of “ familiar 
solicitude ” (and we can note how apt the Coleridgean termin- 
ology is here) which our senses normally reveal to us; rather 
he must give us the rare world beyond, which he somehow 
intuits. Now this is a handsome objective; and the intuitive 
faculty which is to fulfill it for Hulme is not far removed from 
the imagination invoked by Coleridge. Surely one may doubt 
the power of fancy to operate at these profound levels. Hence 
we cannot accept Hulme’s plea for a poetry of fancy and his 
condemnation of a poetry of imagination as his final or his only 
word. Similarly, if we are disposed to categorize Hulme as a 


* For Hulme’s source, see especially Henri Bergson, Laughter, tr. C. Brereton and 


F. Rothwell (New York, 1911). 
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severe classicist who wants to return poetic theory to the well- 
ordered stalls of classical imitation from its chaotic refuge of 
romantic expressionism, Hulme’s essay on Bergson should give 
us pause. For while the poet, as envisaged by Hulme in this 
essay, may in some metaphysical sense be said to imitate 
reality, only if we stretch the traditional meaning of the concept 
of imitation in an extraordinary way—one which would make 
it broad enough even to accomodate anti-classicists as extreme 
as Schelling—can we make it apply here. 

Of course, we can dismiss the entire problem by calling 
Hulme’s two positions the damning inconsistency of a muddled 
mind. But even if this were true, as it very well may be, the 
problem simply takes another form, since we are still left with 
the need to account for this inconsistency if we are fully to 
understand its significance for modern poetic theory. And 
Hulme’s enormous influence on the direction this theory has 
taken—an influence that stems from both aspects of his specu- 
lations—cannot be gainsaid. For, if we follow down the line 
which starts with Hulme, we find the same seemingly contra- 
dictory duality in most of its major exponents; an uncom- 
promising prejudice against romanticism coupled with an invo- 
cation of romantic and Coleridgean concepts, even when Cole- 
ridge has been slandered by name. For example, the attraction 
of these critics to romantic theory is betrayed by their constant 
use of the now common “ organic” concept in discussions of 
either creative activity or poetry itself, as they either use 
Coleridge’s psychologizing or seek to transform it into objective 
criticism. 

Thus, having forced a disjunction between romanticism and 
classicism, recent theorists, in the footsteps of their forerunner, 
Hulme, desire to justify classicism with the theoretical tools of 
romanticism, yet without permitting a reconciliation between 
the two. Perhaps their reasoning may become clearer if we 
examine, from another perspective, their general attitude 
toward this concept of imagination which some, like Hulme, 
explicitly reject even as they smuggle it into their theory. Of 
course, it must be admitted that other critics, Richards, Brooks, 
and Warren, particularly, hold Coleridge and his concept of 
imagination in high regard. And yet their theories are not 
necessarily much more similar to each other than they are to 
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those of their critical brethren like Hulme, Eliot, and Ransom, 
who have less esteem for the theory of Coleridge. In fact, 
although the former group of critics shares with Kenneth Burke, 
for example, its admiration for Coleridge, any one of this group 
is, in terms of poetic theory, perhaps more closely allied to 
anyone of the latter group than he is to Burke. 


2 


To the overtly anti-Coleridgean critics, Coleridge’s concept 
of imagination came swathed in the added meanings it had 
picked up during its use later in the nineteenth century. Writers 
like Ruskin had called themselves Coleridgeans and had 
re-defined imagination and fancy for their own uses. For 
Ruskin, the difference between the two consists mainly in 
the playfulness of fancy as against the dead earnestness of 
imagination, the finite as against the infinite.’ No one who 
reads Coleridge closely—especially his practical criticism—can 
deny that this serious-playful dichotomy plays a part in his 
own distinction between the two terms: witness his condem- 
nation of the Metaphysical poets as being fanciful rather than 
imaginative.* But if Coleridge’s practical application of his 
theory displays this tendency to equate the imaginative with 
the serious, there is nothing in his theoretical statement of the 
distinction between imagination and fancy which demands this 
kind of application. The self-conscious, humorless seriousness 
which characterizes the so-called romantic disposition is what 
bothers the modern critic most, since it makes the romantic 
vulnerable to irony by not being able to supply his own. And 
the kind of poetry the romantic would try to justify with his 
theory would be of the unsmiling variety. 

But the value of Coleridge’s theory lies in its usefulness to 
those outside his period and beyond its attitudes; it lies, as 
it does with every valuable philosophical contribution, in what- 
ever claim it can make about leading further toward truth. 
And the substance of his distinction does not concern serious- 
ness and playfulness. His definition of imagination does not 
necessarily dictate against the poems of Donne, although it 


* Modern Painters, 11, Part III, Chapter III. 
® Biographia Literaria (London, 1906), pp. 46, 208-210, 214. 
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certainly may dictate, and rightfully so, against some of them. 
But what a Ruskin or a Carlyle did was to take the accidental 
aspects of Coleridge’s definition—those whose validity was 
completely controlled by the prejudices of his era—and to use 
them for the substantial aspects of his own definition, which 
he then proclaimed to be Coleridgean. And thus the serious 
and the witty came to characterize the imagination and the 
fancy, respectively. 

This brief historical sketch is no mere digression. It partly 
reveals the reason that Hulme could throw out Coleridge and 
his imagination on one page and advocate similar aesthetic 
concepts on the next. Hulme was, in a way, repeating the error 
of Ruskin. Since he wanted above all a tough poetry—a poetry 
of wit, as his followers would say—obviously the imagination, 
with its meaning restricted to unleavened seriousness, would 
not do for him or his followers. And if fancy allowed them their 
conceits, then by all means they would take fancy. But when 
these writers examine the art of making witty verse, not only 
do they attribute to the poet the qualities which Coleridge 
included only in his concept of imagination, but they insist that 
only this kind of verse reveals these qualities; that, with few 
exceptions, the serious verse of the nineteenth century variety, 
called imaginative by earlier Coleridgeans, reveals only those 
qualities which Coleridge relegated to fancy. Now this con- 
fusion does not necessarily imply that the distinction is a 
useless one. Rather we can draw two conclusions from it: the 
obvious one is that judgments are so conditioned by epoch 
that it may seem at times almost futile even to strive for 
objectivity; a more important one is that neither imagination 
nor fancy has as its essential attribute the one bestowed on it 
by its most important post-Coleridgean definers—seriousness 
and playfulness, respectively—and, as a corollary, that only 
some quality which transcends these is basic to the meaning of 
imagination as this word has influenced our post-Coleridgean 
critical tradition. 

Of course, this historical extenuation does not reconcile the 
basic inconsistencies we saw in Hulme. Nor is it meant to. 
It cannot explain how Hulme, in his “ Romanticism and 
Classicism,” can deny to the poet the possibility of transcending 
the world about him and yet, in his “ Bergson’s Theory of Art,” 
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can import the term intuition to allow precisely for this possi- 
bility. Those who would defend Hulme’s consistency may 
point out that, after all, his discussion in the closing pages of 
* Romanticism and Classicism ” is carried on completely in the 
Bergsonian terms which characterize his other key essay. But 
this would hardly alter the charge. It would simply make the 
inconsistency more unforgivable, since now it would be seen 
to exist within the limits of a single brief essay.” 

Other readers of Hulme may insist that the charge of incon- 
sistency should not even have been extenuated to the extent 
it was above. In “ Romanticism and Classicism,” they can 
claim, Hulme clearly realizes that Coleridge’s definitions of 
imagination and fancy are not Ruskin’s. In fact Hulme, in 
quoting Ruskin’s definitions of imagination, prefaces the quo- 
tations by implying strongly that Ruskin is using the word in 
a highly distorted sense. He is quoting Ruskin, we are told, 
to show us the romantic attitude, not to indicate anything 
about the concept of imagination. Thus might one not say that 
the concept of imagination which is under attack by Hulme is 
far less parochial than Ruskin’s, so that any subsequent invo- 
cation of this faculty constitutes far more serious an incon- 
sistency than was suggested earlier? Before anwering, however, 
let us examine several other considerations which should clarify 
the precise nature of Hulme’s inconsistency. 

To begin with, although it is true that Hulme does not accept 
Ruskin’s concept of imagination as necessarily identical with 
that of Coleridge (and it is the latter against which he intends 
to argue) , he still carries along many of Ruskin’s connotations 
in his own uses of the word. For example, late in the essay, 


*In this entire discussion it may be well to recall Herbert Read’s claim in his 
introduction to Speculations (p. xv) that Hulme “ was not, by design, a systematic 
thinker. He was, in one sense at least, a poet; he preferred to see things in the 
emotional light of a metaphor rather than to reach reality through scientific 
analysis.” Even if this should be the case, it nevertheless must be our task to 
examine Hulme’s statements rigorously, however careless!y they may have been 
related to each other. For whatever his design, a theoretical writer can be talked 
about only if we are aware of the justice he does to those obligations to logic 
which he incurs, willingly or not, when he begins to record his speculations. It is 
true, however, that Hulme’s ambivalence is so baffling that we must move cautiously, 
making qualification upon qualification, if we are to avoid premature judgments and 
thus do him justice on the theoretical level. 
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‘ 


when Hulme is discussing fancy, he says, “ where . . . your only 
objection to this kind of fancy is that it is not serious in the 
effect it produces, then I think the objection to be entirely 
invalid.” But an objection of this kind could come only from 
a defender of a concept of imagination which is close to Ruskin’s. 
Elsewhere Hulme disparagingly characterizes all theories which 
derive from German romantic aesthetics as conceiving that the 
artist partakes in a vague infinite. Similarly, he says, although 
in another connection, “. . . there you seem to me to have the 
highest kind of verse, even though the subject be trivial and the 
emotions of the infinite far away.” He distinguishes in yet 
another way between imagination and fancy: “. .. where you 
get this quality [of concrete and fresh imagery] exhibited in 
the realm of the emotions you get imagination, and . . . where 
you get this quality exhibited in the contemplation of finite 
things you get fancy.” We see in these passages that Hulme 
considers the imagination to be distinguished from fancy be- 
cause it is serious rather than witty, because it reveals the 
infinite rather than the limited, and because it deals with vague 
emotions rather than with concrete things. Now the former 
characteristics of these pairs follow from Ruskin’s concept of 
imagination—and, to some extent, perhaps, from the imagina- 
tion we could derive from Coleridge’s practical criticism. But 
none of them appears as the defining quality of the imagination 
defined in Coleridge’s theory. 

Yet, at the end of the essay, when Hulme speaks of Cole- 
ridge’s distinction between vital or organic complexity and 
mechanical complexity—which, we have seen, is the essential 
feature of Coleridge’s distinction between imagination and fancy 
—he treats this distinction rather sympathetically, strangely 
enough, and proceeds, on the basis of a careful analysis of this 
distinction, to outlaw romanticism and the poetry of the imagi- 
nation. In other words, he seems to be defending organicism 
even as he attacks the romantic theory of imagination. Obvi- 
ously Hulme does not intend to judge against the imagination 
by using a law furnished him by the imagination. It should 
be clear, then, that Hulme is not defining imagination, as 
Coleridge originally did, in terms of the organic concept; that 
instead he is still characterizing the imagination largely by 
the traits attributed to it by Ruskin. In this way Hulme can 
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both favor organicism and oppose the imagination, despite the 
fact that Coleridge’s importance to us lies in the fact that he 
firmly identified the two. Further, in this last discussion, 
Hulme, as a faithful Bergsonian, uses “ vital” complexity to 
characterize all art, in contrast to the mechanical complexity 
by which he characterizes the operations of the intellect. For 
he is as anxious to avoid “ the old classical view ” which defines 
beauty “as lying in conformity to certain standard fixed 
forms ” (any such fixity would be abhorrent to Bergson) as 
he is anxious to avoid “ the romantic view which drags in the 
infinite.” In a similar vein, Hulme earlier says of fancy that 
it “is not mere decoration added on to plain speech. Plain 
speech is essentially inaccurate. It is only by new metaphors, 
that is, by fancy, that it can be made precise.” Then he goes 
on to describe a form of fancy that is inferior to imagination. 
So here we see him defining fancy (as “ not mere decoration ”’) 
in the very way that Richards and Brooks, for example, taking 
their lead from Coleridge, define imagination. For it is the 
concept of the functional rather than the merely decorative 
metaphor which distinguishes that modern criticism which is 
admittedly Coleridgean. 

What should be clear from these passages is, first, that the 
imagination excluded by Hulme is not excluded by reason of 
the definition Coleridge gave to it. On the contrary, the 
differentia established by Coleridge for the imagination is the 
very one Hulme uses to define all art—and here he properly 
sees Coleridge and Bergson as agreeing. Secondly, we see that 
Hulme’s idea of fancy is essentially no different from Coleridge’s 
idea of imagination, unless we import Ruskin’s claims about 
the kinds of attitudes and subjects appropriate to each. In 
manner of operation, or in the kind of mental faculty involved, 
there is no important difference. To put it another way, if we 
look at the problem from the point of view of the Coleridgean 
imagination, Hulme is not actually calling for a different 
faculty; he is calling for a different use of the same faculty. 
He wants it to be addressed to different subject-matter, to be 
at the service of different attitudes. 

Hulme is reacting against a Weltanschauung and a meta- 
physic more than against a literary theory. And this realization 
leads to another source of his confusion. In many of his essays 
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Hulme uses the label “ romanticism ” to cover a multitude of 
sins. He collapses within this single term two quite antithetical 
movements, which would involve two quite different meta- 
physics and aesthetics. He often sees romanticism as best 
typified by the ideas behind the French Revolution—by what 
might be termed rationalistic progressivism. “ Here is the root 
of all romanticism: that man, the individual, is an infinite 
reservoir of possibilities; and if you can so rearrange society 
by the destruction of oppressive order then these possibilities 
will have a chance and you will get Progress.” He opposes to 
this political romanticism the belief in order and _ tradition, 
just as he opposes to the self-indulgent seriousness of literary 
romanticism the toughness of his proposed classical poetry. 
But having established his definition of romanticism on the 
ideas, let us say, of a Thomas Paine, he proceeds to use the 
derogatory term to put what we may call Germanic romanti- 
cism in its place.*° But this is not entirely just. It perhaps 
springs from a confusion which commonly lumps all English 
and German romanticism together without first making the 
necessary distinctions. For example, Edmund Burke, who is 
indeed one of the earlier Germanic romantics, was opposed to 
the rationalistic defenses of the French Revolution precisely on 
the grounds—order and tradition—which Hulme claims to be 
the antidotes to romanticism. And most German romantics are 
equally conservative and equally traditional. For example, 
the number of converts they gave to Catholicism should cer- 
tainly have pleased Hulme. With Burke they stood for the 
organic concept which resists the mechanism of the rational- 
istic progressive. If segments of British romanticism were 
Godwinian, this is hardly reason to damn as a Godwinian any- 
one who has ever been called a romantic. Hulme has earned 
the right to condemn romanticism only by his arguments 
against the anti-traditional progressives; he proceeds to prose- 
cute the Germanic romantics (including, of course, Coleridge) 
on the wrong grounds, therefore. He would need a new series 
of objections to press the case. Similarly, when he disparages 


10T call it here “Germanic” rather than “German” romanticism because, as 
in the case of Burke, some non-Germans shared in the movement although the 
ideas were most fully explored by Germans. 
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literary romanticism by citing its unleavened seriousness, we 
must conclude that he is unmindful of the sometimes tough- 
minded self-criticism of romantic irony (not entirely unlike 
the “irony ” of modern criticism) which is displayed in some 
German romantic literature and proclaimed in much of its 
literary theory. Again he seems not to have realized sufficiently 
that much of English and Germanic romanticism has little in 
common beside the not very judiciously applied name." In 
failing to classify the enemy more carefully, he fails also to 
see the points on which there may be some agreement between 
them and him. In his anxiety to make the romantic-classical 
cleavage too clean, he ignores certain all-important over- 
lappings—all-important because so many of his followers are 
heavily dependent upon the romantic (Germanic romantic) 
concepts they have adapted to their own uses. 

This is not to say that Hulme, had he seen the necessary 
distinctions among romantics, would have felt very much kin- 
ship with the Germanic variety. There still would remain the 
problem of metaphysics—and certainly few thinkers in the 
history of philisophy are more open to Hulme’s charge that 
they “drag in the infinite” than these romantics are. Their 
frequent recourse to metaphysical monism, which would detract 
from God’s transcendence in order to exalt His immanence, 
must have seemed to Hulme to be sufficient reason to include 
them in his romantic classification. And certainly they belonged 
there, on these grounds. But aesthetically, and often politically 
too, he would, and unconsciously did, find many of their ideas 
congenial to his own. And in his literary theory, he, as did 
Bergson before him, put their dynamic organicism to good use. 
Whether this organicism can flow consistently from Hulme’s 
rigidly dualistic metaphysics is a question which we cannot 
examine here. 

The duality we have been tracing in Hulme is hardly confined 
to him. Many of his followers parallel his attempt to make 
the best of two conflicting theoretical traditions. For example, 
in the work of T. S. Eliot we find a similar conflict between two 





11 While it may seem difficult to account for these oversights in Hulme in view 
of the fact that he spent time in Germany studying philosophy continually and 
profoundly, I do not see how this failure to make certain crucial distinctions among 
those whom he calls romantics can permit an alternative explanation. 
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equally incompatible concepts. Eliot’s classical interest, which 
demands an impersonal poetry that is “an escape from 
emotion,” is constantly accompanied by his romantically ex- 
pressionistic interest, which calls for the objective correlative. 
In the words of Eliseo Vivas, whose perceptive essay on Eliot 
so clearly reveals this duality, Eliot is a theorist found “ chasing 
with the hounds of modernism while running with the hares of 
classicism.” ?” Were it not beyond the scope of this essay, the 
parallel, if less clearly exhibited, inconsistencies of Eliot and 
of others could be traced. Instead, assuming for the moment 
that they exist, we return to what has been said about Hulme 
to learn the precise direction which his apparent inconsistencies 
have given to the more extensive and detailed poetic theories 
which followed. 


3 


Clearly it would seem that Hulme is trying to maintain a 
position which at once includes classical imitation and romantic 
expressionism, obedience to mechanical rules and individual 
creativity.’* His distaste for nineteenth century poetry, as well 
as for nineteenth century criticism and philosophy, forces him 
to think of himself as a defender of another neo-classicism. But 
at the same time his devotion to Bergson forces him to adopt 
the principle of an organicism or vitalism that must resist all 
fixity. To say merely that Hulme tries to stand between these 
extremes and utilize the best that each has to offer would be 
radically incomplete since it would make of him no more than 
a reckless eclectic who would have little to contribute. Instead 
he made his way to a completely independent position which, 
to use his words again, avoids the “ standard fixed forms ” of 
“ the old classical view ” as well as “ the romantic view which 
drags in the infinite.” To clarify this position and the direction 
it has given, we must return to Hulme to add yet another 
element to those we have seen at work so far. 

As imagist, Hulme is especially concerned with language. 
We have seen that the poet, for Hulme, the disciple of Bergson, 


72 The Objective Correlative of T. S. Eliot,” Critiques and Essays in Criticism, 
ed. R. W. Stallman (New York, 1949), p. 390. 

*® Hulme’s attempt to unite these positions reminds one, often in detail as well 
as in principle, of Eliot’s similar attempt in his “ Tradition and the Individual 
Talent.” 
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must break through the stock recognitions which plague practi- 
cal life and make it possible in this way for us to see things in 
their uniqueness. But Hulme does not allow these intuitions 
to take place in a vacuum: he is anti-romanticist enough not 
to believe in the self-sufficiency of the mind. Not only do 
intuitions take linguistic form, he claims, but they are depend- 
ent upon language. For just as most of us look at the world 
through stereotypes, so do we speak of the world through the 
equally fixed forms of language. Since thinking can take place 
only in a medium, it may very well be that we cannot have a 
fresh perception of the world unless we have first dislocated 
language in order to force fresh ways of expression from it. 
Thus to the problem with which we saw Hulme concerned 
earlier—the artist’s need to see the world in a new way—we 
must now add another which is perhaps prior to, or at least 
inseparable from, the first: the artist’s need to use his language 
in a new way. 

Here we have the clue to the real difference between 
Coleridge’s theory of imagination and Hulme’s theory of intui- 
tion. Coleridge, with the use of a transcendental psychology 
which hoids for all men, is claiming powers for the poet which 
seem to exist independently of his power to write poetry. If 
the claim is made, as Coleridge seems to be making it, that the 
work of the creative imagination is complete prior to, or inde- 
pendently of, its physical embodiment, then we attribute these 
powers to the poet as a mind, apart from his skill in language. 
In other words, Coleridge, as an Idealist, cannot with con- 
sistency take us into the realm of the medium and make the 
latter a formative factor in the poetic process. He can only 
posit the imagination as a mental faculty, an independent power 
that can function without an objective medium. Hulme, view- 
ing the intuiting faculty as a power which needs a medium in 
order to function, substitutes for Coleridge’s Idealism and sub- 
jectivity a more Realistic and objective theory which, begin- 
ning as Coleridge does with a creative mental power, limits 
the possibilities for activity of this power to the recalcitrant 
medium which can bring the power to life. We have seen that 
for Hulme the poet cannot hope to have fresh insights into 
experience unless he has the ability to bend to the service of 
these insights the medium by means of which they are to take 
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shape. If most people see the world in a stereotyped manner, 
it is because they are limited by their steretoyped use of 
language: fixed patterns of language dictate fixed patterns of 
thought. Hulme thus does not allow for the possibility of a 
pre-existing fresh idea for which we then seek fresh embodi- 
ment. The idea becomes fresh as it is worked by us across the 
grain of language habits. It emerges as unique as our individual 
and unique purposes triumph over the persuasive grooves of 
common passage. Thus the idea does not merely take place in 
language; the language is the idea. 

Where, then, did Hulme leave modern poetic theory? His 
anti-romanticism was not a full-cycle return to classicism. 
Rather, within the framework of a romantic aesthetic which 
still allowed the poet to be creative, Hulme returned linguistic 
responsibility to the poet: once again the poet was bound to 
matter. Hulme returned the poet from dreams of a vague, 
formless preciosity to a disciplined love for the endless capa- 
bilities of his objective and traditionally developed medium. 
The poet could be unique, but he had to earn this right in his 
self-conscious struggles with the fixed and yet pliable demands 
of language. The poet could appeal to the romantic imagination 
provided it was now defined by the language which creates its 
vision. Thus not only was the poet to continue to supply us 
with insights, but he was to supply us also with the freshened 
language which creates the possibility for insight. This task, 
beyond the obvious dichotomy of romanticism and classicism, 
is what Hulme left to the Pound-Eliot line of poetry and 
criticism. It may be that the accomplishments of Hulme’s 
followers, in both their creative and critical work, may be 
viewed more fully in light of the theory of their more purely 
philosophical master. 
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